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The Inquiry, in connexion with the Paris 
Exhibition, into the Condition of the People 
of different Countries, 





\ LONG with the 
setting-forth ma- 
terials from every 
source, machines 
and tools of various 
applications, and 
products of each 
kind, including 
works of fine art, 
it was an object 


Sg 


Exhibition of 1867 
to place in relief 
institutions that 
might be found 
tending to amelio- 
rate the physical 
and moral welfare 
of the people in 
different countries. 
With that view was 
constituted the 
‘Tenth Group” of 
the Exhibition, 
having _ relation 
with all the other 
Groups so far as signalizing things that might be 
more especially of the useful sort, andsumming-up 
the economic aspect of the entire agglomeration 
of works and specimens displayed. The best 
means of educating men, and of feeding, clothing, 
housing, and supplying them with work, were 
to be exemplified, following out the idea 
attempted to be set forth in 1855. It is the 
same idea as that upon which Mr. Twining has 
founded his Economic Museum at Twickenham ; 
and probably it owes much, as did the feature 
of the Exhibition of 1855, to Mr. Twining’s 
initiation. 

The Group was divided into seven Classes, 
numbered 89 to 95, inclusive, in the general 
collection. The first of these (89) comprised 
appliances and methods of the education of 
children ; Class 90, books and other appliances 
for the education of adults, in the family, the 
workshop, the commune, or the corporation ; 
Class 91, furniture, clothing, and food, of every 
kind, distinguished by the useful qualities as 
well as cheapness; Class 92, specimens of the 
popular costumes of different countries; class 
93, specimens of habitations characterised by 
cheapness, conjoined with the conditions 
of health and comfortableness; Class 94, pro- 
ducts of every kind of handicraft by superior 
workmen ; and the last class of the seven, tools 
and processes of work specially appertaining to 
craftsmen of the kind referred to in the descrip- 
tion of Class 94. The Group was intended to 
occupy a sector of the plan of the building, like 
each ove of the nations, instead of a circular 
gallery, like each of the nine other Groups. 

Eventually, the bureaux of the seven Classes 
were formed into a central committee, It in- 
cluded the names of M. Conti (as president), 
who is the secretary and Chef dw Cabinet of the 
Emperor, und is president of Class 93; of 


with the promoters | 


of the Universal | beret, Compaignon de Marchéville, Léon Mo- 


Ministry of Public Instruction, and president of 
Class 90; of the Baron Séguier, president of 
Class 95; and twenty-four others, presidents, 
vice-presidents, or secretaries of Classes. The 
secretary to the union of bureauz, or to the 
Group, is M. Guyot de Montpayronux, the secre- 
tary of Class 89. 

It was soon felt that the objects to be attained 
rendered necessary an inquiry not bounded by 
the Exhibition itself. Therefore, in January, 
1866, an appeal was addressed to the committees 
of the Départements of France; and in the fol- 
lowing April, this was followed by a circular 
with questions to be answered. The result has 
been the collection of more than a hundred 
papers of particulars concerning the working- 
classes of France, and their relations with their 
employers. From foreign countries, by the help 
of their commissions, eighty different documents 
were collected. The possession of the materials 
suggested the preparation of an Analytical 
Catalogue. Five members of the united bureau 
were named as a commission for examination of 


of a co-operative store, (“Société co-opérative 
de consommation,”) founded, as we read, in 
“1850,” by members of the Rochdale Pioneers 
We learn that “ subventions” are given, by 
the Société, to certain institutions, including, 
besides a certain “Hospice de la Charité,” 
an “Imprimerie royale de Manchester.” Now 
it is possible there is in Rochdale an alms- 
house with a name to be freely translated by 
“la Charité ;” but what is the Royal Printing- 
house of Manchester? We know the latter town 
pretty well, and never heard of any printing- 
establishment of the importance indicated by 
“ Imprimerie Royale.” Can it be that the English 
words were “ Royal Injirmary of Manchester ?’ 

at this would not be the worst of the blunders 
in the volame. On the page opposite the one 
last referred to, are particulars of the Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneers (‘‘ Association des Pionniers 
de Rochdale.”) For “Pioneers,” in the English 
title, we get “ Pionners:” but we never knew 
French printer, or his “ reader,” who could spell 
an English name correctly, even with type-copy 








the documents, and the compilation of the volume. 
The names were those of MM. Conti, Léon 
Donnat, Fr. Ducuing, Guyot de Montpayroux, 
and Charles Robert; and there were also five 
secretaries of the commission, viz.. MM. Cham- 


rillot, Sazerac de Forge, and Sudre. Propogals 
were soon addressed to them by foreign pub- 
lishers ; and editions of the catalogue are likely 
to appear in London and Frankfort. Since the 





before him, so will not expect M. Ch. Lahure 
to be better than others, the printer of the 
Moniteur included. So let us look at what is 
stated as to the foundation of the Rochdale 
Society. After the words “ Comté de Lancastre,” 
this is what immediately follows,—“ Fondée en 
1844 par 28 & 30 owvriers tisserands ;” but, then, 
next, in a separate line, we have “ Fondée en 
1863 par M. Alderman et Sheriff-Waterlow.” Whe- 
ther the now-knighted gentleman's family-name 








French edition went to press, a great number of 
new reports have been sent to the Commission : 
some of these it is proposed to take notice of in 
a future edition. 

A copy of the first French edition of this 
catalogue is now before us.* The object of the 
publication is defined to be, in pointing out) 
examples, the giving the desire to imitate them; | 
secondly, the inducing the working classes to 
seek amelioration of their lot in wise measures, 
and not cloudy theories; and, lastly, and espe- 
cially, the inspiring competent men with the 
ardent desire of sounding those problems of 
which the solution is of so much importance to 
modern society. Following the appeal that we 
have referred to, or on the 7th of June, 1866, was 
promulgated the decree that has been so much 
commented on in the English press, establishing 
“ a new order of awards,” or “in favour of per- 


| would be, to the French reader, something com- 
pounded with “ Sheriff,’ we need not trouble 
about; but we pity the inquirer who is left, as 
to the date of foundation and authorship of the 








institution, to his speculations from two different 





statements, or one of them erroneous. After what 
refers to the Rochdale Society, we get a heading 
“ Société des Cités Ouvriéres;’’ which institu. 
tion, according to the next line, was “ Fondée 
en 1863, par M. Waterlow, 4 Halifax.” Perhaps 
this should have had some relation with the 
particulars given under a different heading, tha‘ 
of “‘ James Akroyd et Fils.” 

The other designations of estab'ishments 
or institutions, representing all the efforts for 
the amelioration of the physical and moral condi- 
tion of the people of the United Kingdom, are 
“ Thomas Adams et C**-,” of Nottingham; “ John 
Hare et C,” of Bristol; “ Bliss (William) et 





sons, establishments, or localities that, by an 
organization or some special institutions, have 
developed entire harmony between those co- 
operating in the same labours, and have assured 
to the workmen, material, moral, and inellectual 
well-being.” A jury to award these distinctions 
was constituted on the 30th of November. 

The manner in which the aims of those who 
established the Group, and promoted the inquiry, 
were met in this country, was such that not nine 
pages of the catalogue are devoted to the United 
Kingdom. These give just nine designations of 
trading-concerns, or institutions of the co-opera- 
tive kind, with particulars sammarized under the 
prescribed heads of inquiry. Buteven those few 
pages are marked by errors, which it becomes 
the Commission to explain the origin of, as well 
as to correct: for, their tendency must be to 
discredit the volume with English readers,— 
a volume that, we really believe, contains matter 
of extraordinary value, and points the way to 
more. Let us give instances of the blundering 
to which we have referred; and which, we may 
say, seems to us unparalleled in any public docu- 
ment. Under the head “ Rochdale District: 
Comté de Lancastre,” we get some particulars 





* “Exposition Universelle de 1867. L’Enquéte du 
Dixiéme Groupe: Catalogue Analytique des Documents, 
Mémoires et Rapports exposés hors Classe dans le 
dixiéme Groupe, et relatifs aux Institutions Publiques et 
Privées créées par!’ Etat, les Départements, les Communes, 
et les Particuliers pour Améliorer la Condition Physique 
et Morale de la Population. Paris: E. Dentu, Libraire- 
Editeur de la Commission Impériale, Palais-Royal, 17 et 





M. Charles Robert, General Secretary of the 


19, Galerie d’Orleans, 1867,” 8vo., pp. 283. 


Fils,” of Chipping Norton ; ‘‘ Sailors’ Homes, de 
| Cork ;” and “ Sailors’ Homes de Dublin ;” whilst 
in some of the statements appended to these, 
‘evidence of bad “reading” for the press is 
apparent to an English eye. 

We happen to know, in the case of one 
important institution, the “ Working Men’s 
Club and Institute Union,” that no communica- 
tion relating to the inquiry ever reached the 
secretary, and that consequently the particulars 
which would have been sent were not sent; and 
this may be taken to represent the facts generally, 
connected with the representation of the social 
movement in this country. For such omissions 
there may have been some excuse. But is it 
too much to ask of French compilers and 
printers greater care than they exhibit in dealing 
with English names? For the Builder we can 
say, we never print a foreign name without care- 
ful examination of every letter of it ; but French 
editors and printers habitually give English 
names any way but the right, and often print 
the same name spelt in different ways in the 
samecolumn. Where these particular defects do 
not occur, there are others, to the eye of the 
English printer, as in the want of the precise 
distinction that is usual in English printers’ 
work, between quoted words and others, and in 
the use of the comma to mark decimals, instead 
of the point generally adopted in England. We 
proceed, however, to the examination of what 
forms the bulk of the “Catalogue,” or what 
relates to France ; for, the whole of the foreign 
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inquiry occupies only seventy-five pages, as 


pendix. 

To complete the particulars, as far as pos- 
sible, for France, certain institutions under the 
control of the Government were included : 
though no comparison of their results and those 
of other institutions was offered. The inquiry 
thus embraced institutions of every kind, in 
France, established with the aim of ameliorating 
the condition of the class devoted to manual 
labour, and a certain number of foreign institu- 
tions. These were classed, at least in France, 
into,—l. Institutions connected with popular 
education, providence, and charity, due to the 
intervention of the public authority, and of 
associations not industrial; and, 2. Institutions 
created by the initiative of heads of establish- 
ments and the workmen. The particulars under 
the two heads are introduced by a “ Notice Pré- 
liminaire,” in two sections. 

With the institutions in the first section are 
included those attached to the observance of re- 
ligion. The religious, or sectarian, question has 
been so much a diffienlty in the way of education 
in England, that it may be well to quote the 
opening sentence. This runs :— 

“The Government provides in the widest measure for the 


wants of the recognised forms of worship. Catholics, 
Protestants, Israelites, find in the resources of the budget, 


fit to mention the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers and the Ecole Centrale des Arts et 
Manufactures; but he really might have gone 
further, and included many institutions, such as 
the schools for miners, and a school for horology, 
besides the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, and 
the Ecole Polytechnique. t 

The work of general popular education is 
divided, as will have been understood, into two 
branches, or what are here called “‘ Enseignement 
primaire” and “Enseignement secondaire spé- 
cial.” A law bearing upon the former, has been 
passed this year; and one relating to the latter 
is dated 21st June, 1865. The secondary in- 
struction of the special character, in the words 
of the statement before us, will form the sub- 
officers of industry, and will powerfully serve 
also the interests of agriculture. In this instruc. 
tion, living languages are to be substituted for 
Latin and Greek (for, the same error has been 
made in France as here; where the classics, and 
not always well taught, have been almwst exclu- 
sively considered) ; and the applications of the 
sciences are to be set forth. As regards primary 
instruction, there was a law, of 1833, which 
is called one of the best vestiges of the 
Government that made it. But it forgot girls’ 
schools ; and financial conditions were left, in- 
volving restrictions in its application. 





means of receiving, according to their conscience, the 


religious succour uwecessary to them. The service of the 





Considerable progress has been made under | 


price. Similar institutions to these of Paris 
exist in several of the Départements. Teehnica] 
education, or apprenticeship given in s¢hoo!, j, 
fostered, so far as it emanates Spontaneous|y 
from associations, private individuals, or ¢»),. 
munes, by the Ecole Lamartinitre of Lyons, by 
different institutions at Mulhouse, by the eats. 
blishment of Saint-Nicolas of the Fréres des 
Ecoles chrétiennes, and by the Asile Fénelon 
and also, for women, by the institution of the 
Notre-Dame-des-Arts, aud the schools in the Rne 
de Turenne and the Rue Rochechouart at Paris, 
There is a school for apprentices at Nancy; ong 
is about being opened at Tours; and the Jews 
have a School of “ Arts et Métiers” at Stras. 
bourg. 

Having recapitulated works of the State, and 
of private associations, in connexion with objects 
religious and educational, and of which the 
statutes or regulations are placed in the Tenth 
Group, the “ Notice” here adds ing as to 
the efforts in the two directions named, made 
by the heads of industrial concerns,—these last 
however being more especially the subject of the 
second section. At Creusot, Blanay, Wesserling, 
Munster, Mulhouse, and many other places, 
profits of industry are employed largely, and in 
a spirit of tolerance, in the construction of 
churches and other places of worship, and at 
great expense. And, from north to south, from 





different forms of worship represents an annua! expense the Empire. In 1862, the rate of remuneration | east to west, according to our authority, it is by 

‘of teachers was increased. Lately, evening | the school that the master, or “ patren,” endea. 
That is to say, an amount equal to 1,920,000. classes for the instruction of adults have been | vours to attach to his manufactory phalanxes of 
This, of course, is a mere contribution to the, highly successful. Near upon 10,000 primary | intelligent and well-behaved workmen. Evening. 
large funds accruing from private sources. In | schools have been opened since 1847; whilst the | classes are founded, as at Guebwiller, Mulhovse, 
the small communes, often short of means, the result of the new law will be the opening of , and the ateliers of the Orleans company, or work. 
Government has created more than 2,000 parishes | 11,000 more such schools; of which number! rooms (ovvroirs) as by the company of Saint. 
| 8,000 will be for girls. Of educational libraries, |Gobain at Chauny. Generally, the expense 
Next to the support of public worship are | intended for the same persons as those forming | is defrayed by the heads of the establishments; 
placed education, and the parish - roads. | the classes of adults, there are now about 8,000. | but sometimes, as at the coal-mines of De. 
The desire to augment, at the same time, the These seem to date from 1862. They lend,| cazeville, the mutual-aid fund of the work. 
value of the products, and that of the man / every year, 500,000 volumes. Perhaps it is in| men provides for the support of the schools; 
who cultivates the soil, had been expressed | the number of the libraries, rather than in that thus putting, as is well observed, “ the malady 
throughout the reports of the inquiry, of some- | of the volumes lent, that the greatest contrast; of ignorance with the number of miseries 


of 48 millions incurred by the State.” 


in fifteen years. 


what antecedent date, into the agricultural con- 


dition of France. The improvement of the roads cultural and horticultural instruction in the 


has within the last fortnight been the subject of 
important measures initiated by the Emperor. 
What relates to education, or instruction, in 


the ‘‘ Notice,” includes the assertion that it | plete dissemination of knowledge of the laws of 


guarantees the exercise of rights and political 
liberties. In the present position of this country 
it may be not amiss to quote the words, often 
referred to, of the Emperor, and quoted in the 
pages before us, that “In the country of uni- 
versal suffrage, every citizen ought to know how 
to read and write.” It is due to the Emperor to 
state that he has repeatedly expressed similar 
views as to the importance and urgency of edu- 
cation ; albeit something is left to be done in 
France ere edncation will be rendered obligatory 
and made entirely free of cost; which is the 
position that has been contended for by some of 
the chief publicists. What is, relatively, in an 
advanced state in France, as compared with 
primary education in that country, or with the 
ordinary middle-class education in this country, 
is the secondary and collegiate education. as well 
as the technical education; of which last so 
much has been said of late, and not a word too 
much. This superior education is obtainable by 
people of almost every social position, or at 
very moderate cost; and the result is the 
existence of middle-class educational attain- 
ments possessed by people of a lower class 
socially than the English middle-class, that is to 
say by many handicraftsmen, and a correspond- 
ing dissemination of the higher university-edu- 
cation over a larger proportion than with us of 
the class below the aristocracy. 

The great business of education is not limited 
to the work of the ministerial department that 
is specially charged with public instruction and 
public worship. The Ministry of War provides 
regimental schools, and even makes instruction 
therein obligatory. The Ministry of Marine 
gives primary and professional instruction, in 
schools of eight different kinds, to those destined 
for the navy, to the junior officers, and others, as 
well as toengine-men and stokers. The Ministry 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works 


supports wholly, or in part, three schools of. 


agriculture, forty-eight school-farms, three 
schools of “Aris et Métiers,” and other techni- 
cal schools,—besides that there are some about 
being formed,—in addition to what may be the 
result of the labours of the mixed commission 
appointed, in connexion with the Ministry of 
Pablic Instruction, specially with a view to agri- 
culture. Then, as connected with industrial 
matters, the compiler of the “ Notice” thinks 


| with England should be taken note of. Agri- 


| country districts, and instruction in draw- 
jing in the towns, and everywhere the ex- 
| tension of singing and musical classes; the com- 


| health ; and the development of gymnastic exer- 
| cises: such are the points to which the attention 
| of the Government is now particularly directed. 
| To instruct the peasant, and to make him con- 
[tented with the village, is stated to be the 
double object that the Government pursues. To 
jew: school to which payment is ordinarily re- 
quired, free admission is given to those who are 
on the lists of the bureau de bienfaisance ; whilst, 
| moreover, should the family be able to support 
| the cost of education only by painful privations, 
|the commune, if needy, is to draw from the 
national exchequer. Including 3,572 infants’ 
schools with those of the boys and girls, there 
are now 73,271 schools, giving instruction to 
4,850,000 scholars, of whom nearly two millions 
have been admitted gratuitously. The attend- 
ance is 3,500,000 scholars more than in 1829, 
and 1,300,000 more than in 1847. The ordinary 
service of public instruction in France, including 
subventions for construction of schools, cost in 
1865, 58 millions of francs (2,320,0001.); of 
which, however, we may suppose that the larger 
portion either was returned directly, or in some 
other manner did not come into the accounts; 
since the total charge to the State is put down 
at only 6,800,000 francs. The new law will, how- 
ever, increase this latter sum by seven or eight 
millions. 

Besides the State, many private societies and 
religious associations are engaged in the work of 
education, including what is “technical.” The 
pages immediately before us mention only some 
few of them. Thus there are the “ Institut des 
fréres des écoles chrétiennes” and like institu- 
tions, and others, similar, in which women are 
the gratuitous ministrants : there isa society for 
primary instruction amongst the Protestants; 
and there are other societies devoted to educa- 
tion of adults, as well as children, in different 
localities. To teach reading is insufficient : it 
is necessary to cast-abroad books. This is per- 
ceived in France, and is the object pursued in 
Paris by the “ Société Franklin,” the Société 
pour Uamélioration et U encowragement des publi- 
cations populaires,” and the “ Société des livres 
utiles” recently founded; to which last the 
Emperor has advanced a sum equal to 1,6001., 
and which commences by drawing from English 
literature,—characterized in the “ Notice” as rich 








that it feels bound to relieve.” At one place, 
La Grand’ Combe, the workmen’s fund has 
lent to the company 100,000 francs (4,0001.) for 
the construction of schools. In some schools 
payment is made: in others, the instruction is 
gratuitous. Some manufacturers leave the 
workman free to not send his children to school : 
but many others, especially in the eastern part o! 
| France, have considered themselves as fulfilling 
a duty, and at the same time making a clever 
calculation, in declaring the attendance st 
school obligatory for those who would ultimately 
| replace their fathers. To the primary education, 
/and that connected with the manufacture, « 
great number of the heads of establishments 


have joined singing and music. Or as the 
volume before us says :— 
“«  . . they have comprehended that man has need of 


the enjoyments of art, and that the sentiment of the 
beautiiul is for the workman who bas finished his task tbe 
noblest relaxation; they have also founded, nearly every- 
where, libraries to combat the inflaence of the public- 
house [eabaret|, and to group in the evening-time tle 
whole of a family around a good book. It is to be desiret 
| that in forming co-operative societies, workmen attach to 
| them of their own accord useful institutions of this kind. 
| Examples already numerous prove that they themselves 
| feel the need of these institutions : it is often on their de- 
| mand, and at their expense, that the friendly-society, the 
school, the library, and the music-class have been 
established.” 





As regards the provident and charitable in- 
stitutions, the principal contributor to the Tenth 
Group is the Emperor. He exhibits specimens 
of habitations, in the Class 93; but the catalogue 
sets forth other matters due to his initiative, 
and that of the Empress. According to the 
“ Notice,” the Imperial Government has been 
pursuing for fifteen years the work of recoucilia- 
tion of classes and protection of the feeble. The 
principle maintained is that when the action of 
individual citizens is not sufficiently energetic, 
it is for the Government to intervene, in setting 
example, and, if need be, by direct assistance. 

Therefore the Imperial Government has not 
limited itself to the development and encov- 
ragement of institutions existing, such as savings 
banks, relief-offices, hospitals and alms-houses, 
orphanages, nursing-establishments, and the 
establishments for the insane, the blind, and the 
deaf and dumb. It has propagated, with parti- 
cular care, the mutual-aid societies, which by 
the law-or decree of 1852 were to be established 
in all the communes: thus there are now 6,000 
of these societies, counting near a million mem- 
bers, and possessing forty millions of francs. By 
a decree of 1855 were created the refuges of 
Vincennes and Vésinet, for convaleseents (work- 





,in popular moral and instructive works at low 


men and workwomen) of Paris. In 1864, there 
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was the law on coalitions, said to have “ conse- 
crated the principle of the liberty of labour.” A 
year ago was set on foot a system of annuities 
for workmen invalided, or permanently incapa- 
citated. At the same time the subjects of pub- 
lic health, and decent, comfortable, and economic 
lodging, were being pursued. In 1849, had been 
erected the first Cité Ouvriére of Paris. In 1850, a 
law was enacted relating to insalubrious dwellings. 
Two years later, ten millions of francs (400,0001.) 
were placed to the account of amelioration of 
workmen’s dwellings in the great manufactur- 
ing-towns. Subventions were accorded to com- 
panies having the same object, in particular 
300,000 francs to the “ Société des Cités Ouv- 
riéres” of Mulhouse. A model-house containing 
eighty-five furnished lodgings for unmarried 
workmen was built in 1866, near the Asile de 
Vincennes, on ground given by the Emperor; 
and his Majesty has quite recently erected a 
large structure, near the Champ de Mars, for 
workmen’s families. Baths and public wash- 
houses, & loan-society for assisting the purchase 
of tools, a society for the saving of life at sea, 
great agricultural works like those of the Landes 
and in Sologne, and reduction of hours of work 
for children, are amongst the other measures of 
various kinds undertaken or commenced. 
Example has been fertile of imitation on all 
sides. The heads of manufacturing establish- 
ments have recourse especially to friendly- 
societies, deposit-banks, gratuitous advances, 
and annuities, to ensure themselves devoted 
fellow-labourers. Whilst public institutions have 
been founded, the Emperor has not ceased to 
stimulate the emulation of these heads of esta- 


the moot point is rather a nice one, and that 
both towns fully deserve to be at the present 
time held up as models of sanitary progress, and 
to receive the congratulations of all other town 
populations. , 

The borough of Southampton, which in 1851 
contained an enumerated population of 35,305, 
had increased to 46,960 by the census of 1861: 
assuming that the same rate of increase has 
prevailed since 1861, the population at the 
middle of this year is estimated at 6,170. 
During the ten years 1851-60 the average annual 
death-rate in the borough was 24°4 per 1,000. 
During the first three years of the present 
decennial the town was remarkably healthy, the 
rate being in 1861, 19°7; in 1862, 20°0; and in 
1863, 198; but in 1864 and 1865 it rose succes- 
sively to 23°6 and 249. In the autumn of 1865 
there was a slight visitation of cholera, and 
about that time Mr. Francis Cooper, who had 
been for many years medical officer of health for 
the town, died ; and it is believed that his death 
was hastened by anxiety and hard work in con- 
nexion with the epidemic. Dr. MacCormack, his 
successor, was not appointed till March, 1866. 
In the first quarter of that year, when the 
epidemic of scarlatina had scarcely subsided, the 
mortality was at the annual rate of 27°9 per 
| 1,000; in the June quarter it fell to 212. In 
| the third quarter, however, there was another 
| Visitation of cholera far more severe than in 
| 1865, and the death-rate became 27°7 per 1,000; 
during the last three months of the year the town 
| was again healthy, and the rate fellto18'3. The 
| average annual rate for the year 1866, in spite of 
| the cholera, did not, therefore, exceed 23°8 per 





tained at the census 9,039 persons. The re- 
mainder of the borough, namely, the liberty of 
the Close, 602 persons, part of Fisherton Anger 
parish, 2,334, and part of Milford parish, 303 
persons, form part of the registration district of 
Alderbury, and the births and deaths there re- 
corded are included in the returns from that dis- 
trict. As Salisbury is not one of the towns 
furnishing weekly returns to the Registrar- 
General, the figures for the whole borough are 
not available, as in Southampton ; and in the fol- 
lowing remarks we must entirely confine our 
facts and calculations to the district of Salisbury. 
Between 1841 and 1861, the population of the 
district declined from 9,490 to 8,930, but had 
increased again by the census of 1861 to 9,031; 
it was still, however, between 400 and 500 
below the population of 1841. Bearing this in 
mind, it hag been assumed, in calculating the 
following rates, that the population of Salisbury 
has been stationary since 1861, and this estimate 
is strengthened by the fact that the births re- 
gistered in thesix years 1861-6 have only averaged 
283, against 287 in the ten years 1851-60. 
Moreover, the birth-rate per 1,000 in 1866 was 
only 29:5, a low rate even for rural districts, and 
a sufficient argument against the probability of 
any under-estimate of population. During the 
ten years 1841-50, the average annual death- 
rate in Salisbury was 28 per 1,000, and this fell 
to 24 per 1,000 during the next decennial 
1851-60. In the five years 1861-5, the rate was 
respectively 18:0, 26°6, 17°6, 22°5, and 23°1, and 
last year it fell again to 19°6; therefore, in the 
six years ending 1866, it has averaged only 21:2 
| per 1,000, a still further considerable reduction 





blishments, and to encourage the initiative of 1,000. Since the beginning of the present year upon the improved rate prevailing in the pre- 


citizens. 
returned from London, testify to his feeling 
that the Government should be relieved from 


has advanced with rapid strides. Inthe March 
"7.0 


quarter the death-rate was only 17:2, and in the 


His words, in 1863, to the exhibitors | the improvement in the health of Southampton | vious ten years. In the year 1866, of 177 deaths 


|in Salisbury only 16, or 9 per cent., were re- 
| ferred to all diseases of the zymotic class, and 


being “the sole promoter of the vital forces of a three months ending 30th June had fallen so low | but 60 or 34 per cent. occurred among children 


nation.” 


las 15-0, 


In the nine months ending 30th June 


under five years of age. In Southampton, 28 


The movement resulting from the initiative ‘the rate, therefore, averaged only 16'8, and if} per cent. of the deaths were from zymotic causes, 
has already exercised an important influence the returns for the remaining weeks of the| and 38 per cent. of infants under five years. 


upon the condition of the working-classes in 
France. This is shown in the following chapter, 
relating to institutions created by masters and 


workmen, aud in the particulars which oceupy | 


the chief portion of the catalogue. 








SOUTHAMPTON versus SALISBURY. 


current quarter continue as satisfactory as they | 
have been since the beginning of July, Southamp- | 


ton will have enjoyed a year of unexampled 


health. Before passing on to consider Salisbury’s | 


case, a word or two upon the causes of death in 
Southampton last year. All the previous rates 
have been calculated for the borough proper, but 
as the Portswood tything, containing in 1861 a 


The first two quarters of this year were unusually 
healthy throughout the country, and Salisbury 
‘enjoyed its full share of benefit therefrom, as 
the annual death-rate per 1,000 in the first 
quarter was only 21-1, and in the three months 
| ending 30th June fell to 14°6, making the average 
|rate in the nine months ending that date 18°5. 
| All these rates, let it be remembered, are cal- 


| population of 3,546 persons, although within the | culated on the enumerated population of Salis- 
| borough is not situated within the registration | bury district in 1861, which is assumed to have 


No more satisfactory evidence of a growing istrict of Southampton, the figures relating to remained stationary. 


interest in sanitary matters, and of a fuller ap- | the causes of death will refer to the district only. | 


Publicity having been given to the present 


preciation of the importance of the public health, Of the 1,178 deaths there registered in 1866, | satisfactory condition of the health of both South- 
need be wished for than the controversies which | 335, or 28°4 per cent., were referred to diseases | ampton and Salisbury, we should be inclined to 
are now, from time to time, appearing in the | ofthe zymoticorder—small-pox. Cholera, which | rest satisfied; but the question has been raised, 
columns of our leading newspapers, as to the rival | in 1865 had only caused 21 deaths, was fatal in| and warmly disputed, too, as to which is the 
claims of various towns to be enjoying the lowest | 106 cases in 1866; 18 were also the result of healthiest, and as we have thoroughly investi- 
death-rates. Although it is to be regretted that dysentery, and 41 of diarrhea; the latter gated the subject, we may be entitled to express 


into such controversies are too often introduced 
a certain amount of personality, and a needless 
haste to throw discredit upon rival claimants, 
accompanied at times by inaccuracies and some- 
what random assertions, it must be remembered 
that this over-zeal is in a good cause. Besides 
drawing public attention to the effect of sanitary 
activity in certain towns, it is to be hoped that 
others will, from time to time, enter the lists, 
and strive long and earnestly to obtain that en- 
viable, and we are thankful to find, now much 
coveted position of “ the healthiest town.” 

Not the least important of the controversies 
to which we have above alluded, is that between 
Mr. A. B. Middleton, of the Close, Salisbury, 
and Dr. MacCormack, the medical officer of 
health for Southampton. It has resulted in a 
correspondence which has found its way into 
local papers; into the Lancet; and last, but 
not least, into the columns of the Times itself. 
As is well known our interest in the health of 
towns is cosmopolitan, but it so happens that we 
have devoted considerable attention to the sani- 
tary state of Southampton. In the Builder for 
May 26, 1866, too, a column or two were devoted 
to the condition of that town, incident upon the 
recent appointment of Dr. MacCormack, and 
upon its unsatisfactory sanitary condition, as 
evidenced by an outbreak of cholera in the 
autumn of 1865, and by a severe epidemic of 
scarlatina which prevailed throughout the winter 
of 1865-6. We take the present opportunity, 
therefore, of reviewing the result of Dr. MacCor- 
mack’s labours as shown in the rate of mortality 
which has prevailed since his appointment to 
the present time, and intend also to say a word or 
two about Salisbury. If we cannot satisfy the 
rival claimants for the palm of health, we may 
at least succeed in convincing our readers that 


| number showed a considerable decrease upon the 
two previous years, when the figures were 64 and 
|79. The fatal cases of scarlatina fell from 172 
| in 1865 to 46 last year ; those of typhus from 52 
ito 27; measles and whooping-cough in 1866 
| caused respectively 39 and 35 deaths; and nota 
single death from small-pox occurred. Though 
the efforts of the medical officer were futile to 
prevent the mortality from cholera, we feel 
satisfied as a result of Dr. MacCormack’s labours 
with the reduced death-rate of the past nine 


the mortality from typhus in 1866 was only just 
above half what it was in 1865. If the present 
satisfactory condition of health continue in 
Southampton, its inhabitants may fairly expect 
to have seen the last of cholera as an epidemic, 
and can at any rate assure themselves that a 
low death-rate and an immunity from ordi- 
nary zymotic diseases afford the only reliable 
guarantee against such visitations. It may be 
as well to allude to the birth-rate in Southamp- 
ton, as corroborative of the assumed increase of 
population since the census of 1861. The births 
registered in the district bave, with very slight 
fluctuations, risen from 1,572 in 1861 to 1,690 in 
1866, averaging 1,613 in those six years against 
1,470 in the ten years 1851-60. The birth-rate 
to 1,000 persons living during the year 1866 was 
34-4, or 2°5 below the average rate in the thirteen 
other large towns of the United Kingdom 
furnishing weekly returns. 

The municipal borough of Salisbury, according 
to the census of 1861, contained a population of 
12,278 persons. As is the case in Southampton, 
however, the registration district of Salisbury 
does not include the entire borough, but only the 
parishes of St. Edmund and St. Thomas, and the 





months, alluded to above, and with the fact that | 


‘an opinion thereon. There is such an infinity 
1 of matters to be taken into consideration in com- 
| paring the death-rates of towns opposed to each 
| other in character so widely as the two in ques- 
‘tion, that it will be better, in the first place, to 
compare the actual death-rates, to 1,000 persons 
| living, in a series of years, without any qualifica- 
‘tion whatever. In the decennial 1851-60 the 
mortality averaged 24 in the districts both of 
Southampton and Salisbury. In the six years 
1861-6, the rate has been 224 in Southampton 
(inelnding two cholera epidemics), and 21:2 in 
Salisbury. In the first two quarters of this year 
the rate in the borough of Southampton (we 
prefer to use the municipal boundaries of towns 
when practicable),the rate has been 17°2 and 150, 
against 21'land14°6 in Salisbury. Taking thenine 
months ending the 30th of June last, the advan- 
tage appears stil! stronger on the side of South- 
ampton with 16°8, against 18°5 in Salisbury. 
Although, therefore, Salisbury has rather the 
best of it in the actual rate for last quarter, 
which, we believe, first gave rise to the con- 
troversy, by taking the whole nine months 
Southampton would appear to have been the 
healthiest. Without for one moment wishing to 
detract from the merit due to Salisbury, which 
has reduced its mortality from 28 per 1,000 in 
the ten years 1841-50, to 196 last year, and 
17-9 in the first half of this year, we cannot but 
come to the conclusion that the present low 
death-rate in Southampton is still more remark- 
able. Seaport towns invariably labour under 
many disadvantages, sanitarily speaking ; they 
contain a considerable population of the sea- 
faring and fishing type, to whom cleanliness of 
person and home is unusual, and difficult to 
enforce, and among whom a greater amount of 





municipal portion of St. Martin’s; these con-! 


poverty and distress at times prevails than in 
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any other class. Such towns, moreover, are 
more directly liable to infection from cholera 
or other epidemics from in-coming vessels ; and 
a not inconsiderable number of persons arriving 
off long voyages only live to land, whose deaths 
appear against the towns in which they die. 
There are also one or two considerations which 
bear specially upon Southampton and Salisbury. 
The density of the two districts does not so mate- 
rially differ, being twenty-nine persons to an 
acre in the district of Southampton, and twenty 
to an acre in Salisbury; but the advantages of a 
town with a stationary or slightly-decreasing 
population, like Salisbury, are very great com- 
pared with a town in which a rapid rate of 
increase prevails, as in Southampton, where those 
vital questions of providing proper house accom- 
modation and preventing over-crowding come 
prominently before the health officers. The 
apparently inevitable mortality which prevails 
among infants during the first few months of 
their existence renders it, moreover, necessary to 
make some allowance for the difference between 
the birth-rates, 34-4 per 1,000 in Southampton, 
and 29°5 in Salisbury. 

In conclusion, we would venture to offer a few 
suggestions which may prove useful to those) 
anxious to test the rate of mortality prevailing | 
in their towns or parishes. Having ascertained | 
the number of deaths for any given period, the 
only difficulty likely to arise is in finding the 
correct population to apply to these deaths. | 
In large towns, where the rate of increase of 
population is subject to considerable fluctuation | 
from a rise or fall in the prosperity of any staple | 
trade, or any special commercial convulsion, | 
the necessity for a quinquennial instead of a, 
decennial census is often felt, in order satisfac- | 
torily to estimate the population towards the 
end of the interval of ten years; but in ordinary | 
town or country districts it has been found | 
sufficiently correct, where a given rate of in- | 
crease has prevailed between one census and 
another, to assume that the same rate will con- 
tinue during the next ten years. To raise the 
population of any place to the middle of the 
present year, it would therefore now be neces- 
sary to add to the enumerated population in 
1861 six and a quarter times the annual rate of 
increase between 1551 and 1861: so much for 
the population. Rates for comparison should be 
given in as uniform a manner as possible; expe- 
rience has proved that annual rates are most 
instructive, and that it is most convenient to 
calculate them to 1,000 persons living. It would 
be, moreover, useful, and often prevent misun- 
derstandings, if in all public statements as to 
rates of mortality, the population (estimated or 
otherwise), upon which they have been based were 
given. It is more than probable that a very large 
portion of the difference between the rates for 
Southampton and Salisbury, as calculated by 
their riva] advocates, might be explained by the 
use of differently estimated populations. Not 
very long ago the mayor of a considerable town 
in the East of England made a most startling 
announcement in the Times as to the mortality 
in his town. On investigation it was discovered 
that he had taken the deaths for one quarter, 
and, applying them to the population, had pub- 
lished the rate in the quarter as an annual rate. 
Except that the method of handling such figures 
is now becoming so much better understood, we 
should have warned those making such attempts 
for the first time that, if the deaths obtained are 
for any portion of a year, either the deaths must 
be raised up toa year, or the years of life ex- 
posed to risk must be reduced to agree with the 
period over which the deaths extend. 

Leamington has already entered its claim, 
which is apparently well founded, to rank with 
Southampton and Salisbury ; and we hope other 
towns wil! lose no time in at any rate ascertain- 
ing their death-rate, and we shall always feel 
great satisfaction in acknowledging the attain- 
ment in any towns of the success achieved by 
Southampton and Salisbury in the prosecution 
of their sanitary improvement. 








Sinkinc or Cray Cross Tunnet.—The arch 
of this well-known tunnel has sunk, and is now 
being repaired and strengthened, and the traffic 
is now carried on by one track. It is feared 
that unless great skill be brought to bear in 
repairing the arch the whole of the traffic 
through the tunnel will have to be stopped. 
The giving way of the arch is attributed to the 
extensive getting of coal and ironstone in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the tunnel. 





DEVELOPMENT v. CRITICISM. 


Ir is amongst the anomalies of art in its his- 
torical manifestation that the theory of its scope 
and practice should so frequently be most satis- 
factorily understood and expounded in periods 
when the production of works of art in the 
highest sense is little better than extinct. 
Criticism would almost appear never to flourish 
so luxuriantly as when it succeeds to the ground 
that an age rather of instinct than intelligence 
once occupied with a luxuriance of beauty that 
reached its acme only to forfeit the faculty of 
reproduction. The exchange seems hardly ac- 
ceptable; the law of progress that our hopes 
cling to appears to be reversed. The botanical 
sequence that we are told of, in which pines 
have regularly supplanted ferns, and beech suc- 
ceeded to pines, until the nobler oak forests 
again pushed out the beech, or took up the dis- 
tricts that their exhausted forces seemed to leave 
desolate, but really had enriched by their de- 
caying trunks: this is a development that 
warms and interests, but creative power—the 


highest critical acuteness. If the song of the 





nightingale is to be even jeopardised, not to say 
lost for ever, we would rather dispense with the 
best demonstration of the anatomy of its larynx. 
And it is not alone that just criticism is so often 
dissociated in period with creative power as 
almost to seem to exclude it naturally, but it 
appears as provokingly, not to say perplexingly, 
compatible with any amount of miscreation. 
The production of bad works of art is often 
most rife at a period when the best are for the 
first time, or after long neglect, attaining, if not 
their highest appreciation, certainly their most 
intelligent. The age of the great Greek tragedians 
had gone by when Aristotle expounded the theory 
of their art, as absolutely as free self-government 
was obsolete in the Grecian societies and cities 
when he laid the foundation of the philosophy of 
politics and made a collection of their constitu- 
tions. Whatever may be the date of the work 
of Vitruvius, the «>chitecture that he at least 
did his hearty best to expound had already had 
its highest triumphs, and was doomed to fall 
before whatever innovating system might prove 
most vigorous. 

Shall we say, then, that critical acumen and 
theory exert a noxious influence upon creative 
genius, and positively check it and choke it ? 
Is the artist wise who declines to combine inte}- 
lectual study with imaginative enthusiasm ? Are 
we prepared to give up as fallacious all the 
intimations in the greatest achievements of 
poetry and poetic art, of studied and revised 
adaptations, of conscious arrangement and pur- 
pose ? The statements of these questions involve 
their answers, and go far to solve whatever there 
may be of enigmatical in the case. A critic is 
scarcely a critic, and cannot be a fine one who is 
not somewhat,—nay, no little,—of an artist ; and 
an artist conversely has of necessity no moderate 
proportion of the spirit of the critic; and yet 
are the two,—such distinction is there due to 
the predominance of one or other spirit,—as 
wide asunder as the poles, as contrasted in their 
functions as are the polar operations. Nothing 
but a development that amounts to transforma- 
tion will make these species convertible. There 
is one certain mode of critical acumen wherein 
lies the force of the critic; and logic is its ally, 
and definition in command of most unambiguous 
expression should be its handmaiden. On the 
other hand, for the most purely intellectual 
processes of the artist there is no need 
whatever that they shonld be endowed 
with words,—nay, none that they should reduce 
themselves to propositions awaiting recognition. 
Numerous and manifold will be the successions 
of his ideas that, could they be arrested, would 
truly admit of statement in form, and figure, 
and syllogism; but they are not to be followed, 
and are not to be retained. The conclusions 
they lead to are constantly caught sight of afar 
off, and cancelled at once, or confirmed by a 
sense of harmony that it is for Imagination, a 
fellow labourer, to mirfister. Imagination seizes 
what pertains to it of right, wherever it is 
found, and dispenses by loftier privilege with 
tracing back how it came within her reach. 

The critical acumen, therefore, which helps 
us to understand and even enhances our enjoy- 
ment of works of art is quite a different power, 
or a power in very different form,—allotropic, the 
chemists would say,—from that which assists 
most effectively in their production. To return 
to our illustration : the very best demonstration 


poetry of art—seems ill forfeited, for even the | speak 





its health or disorders, of its action and 

tion, but will in no way enable us to make 
a comparable imitation of it. Criticism 

only begins to exist after the completion of the 
masterpieces it treats of, as the h must 
at least have been ready for the animals that 
can only exist by browsing it, as the air and itg 
qualities are pre-supposed by the plumage and 
apparatus of flight. But if the masterpiece jg 
antecedent to criticism, the latter in tenderi 
assistance cannot at any rate claim to be indig. 
pensable. Study,—tenacity in thinking will do 
much,—many things, but a work of art may be 
of highest quality and yet will it owe its best per. 
fections to something besides having been, ag it 
is called, thoroughly thought out, to something 
antecedent and superior to any such operation 
whatsoever may be its persistency and its nature, 

It is no doubt true that there are great differ. 
ences between even high artists in the faculty of 
distinctly recognizing and stating, though it be 
but to themselves, the principles on which they 
proceed ; some work under a cloud of the seeming 
unconsciousness that gave Plato occasion to 
of poets,—in some peevishness,—as in. 
spired idiots ; and Shakspeare himself to bracket 
them with “lunatics and lovers,’ men, like the 
elements,— 

‘* That know not what nor why, yet do effect 
Rare issues by their operance.” 

But effective reasoning no less than the 
aptitude—the reasoning power—is as absolutely 
there as it is in the deaf and dumb, to whom 
only the extravagant nominalist school of John 
8. Mill, if school in this matter he has, wonld 
deny it for an instant. These are the curiosities 
of the human mind. We have a common-place 
parallel in the calculating boys of whom one has 
been able to render an account of his processes, 
while others, neither more nor less prompt in 
their astonishing solutions, are only cognizant of 
an interval of concentrated pondering and its 
result. It is thus actually given sometimes to 
the critic proper to trace more justly than can 
the artist himself, the course of his associations, 
and the value that in reality decided his adop- 
tion of one epithet rather than another, of a sub- 
sidiary incident, of a principle of grouping, whe- 
ther of figures in a picture, or windows in 4 
facade. 

Can we wonder, then, that some great artists 
have given strange reasons for what they have 
done well, and more wisely than they are dis- 
tinctly aware of, and in the face of their own 
utterance; and while it is speaking trumpet- 
tongued to the intelligent, will weaken its force 
if anything could, by diverging into the far- 
fetched or trivially irrelevant explanation ? 

It is probably architecture that among all the 
arts demands the most nearly balanced alliance 
of the Reason and the Imagination, bound, as 
these endowments are, to co-operate, however 
diversely proportional, in all. There is no escape 
in the ars regina, as a late professor of archi- 
tecture loved to call it, from the responsibility 
of diligently collecting and collating evidence 
most detailed, and then co-ordinating the con- 
ditions and options and opportunities of the 
problem in hand, to be treated after all witha 
freedom and mastery demanding the broadest 
intellectual grasp. And yet, when the result 
shall be brought out, if it does not appeal to the 
sympathies with a liveliness that justifies every- 
thing, yet that tasks all the resources of scientific 
wsthetics to follow, and will baffle them to 
entirely explain, the work for all its vigour of 
ratiocination is inapt and feeble, and despite 
whatever other wealth it may be lavish of, it is 
nought. 

A form in which many artists,—and all more 
or less,—embody the results of their definite 
reflections, their critical theory, is in maxims. 
There are few who have not a predilection for 
some favourite maxims,—and wherefore not? 
Some are positive and positively valuable as 
eternal principles, and the negative are a8 
often as not convenient warnings laid down 
upon the chart, of hidden rocks that have been 
grazed in times gone by, or vortices that have 
sucked down too adventurous sailors before their 
sight. 

In the best form, however, and most harm- 
less cases, they are but brief expositions © 
characteristics of predilection, the turning-points 
of an individual style. The artist has yet to be 
born, and there is no need to be anxious for him, 
whose work can rise absolutely above his in- 
dividuality, who shall be able truly to boast that 
he never repeats in one work a characteristic 





of an organism may teach us some conditions of 


treatment that can betray the authorship, that 
his own idiosyncrasy and not exclu- 
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sively that of the occasion that he is dealing 
with. But maxims have their abuse; and just 
as style may degenerate into mannerism, a set of 
so-called principles may receive such ill-con- 
sidered development into a code as to degrade 
them into dead rules,—receipts for the evolution 
of the Becoming and the Beautiful. There is 
scarcely any maxim in art that can be so framed, 
retaining any show of usefulness, that it will 
bear to be stated absolutely. Absolutely, yes, if 
taken in tacit connexion with all that its 
enunciator is ever bearing in mind, but otherwise 
it will only degenerate into that pernicious mis- 
growth of criticism crossed with pedantry—a 
law of art. 

Architecture is, perhaps, scarcely infested so 
unluckily with this spurious and intrusive legis- 
lation as the sister art of painting, and, still 
more pestilently, sculpture. The i 
begins with the critics; and if it only infected 
the constitutions of weaker artists the mischief 
would be slight. Butit spreads to the public,— 
it is epidemic with patrons, and when the world 
has once begun to condemn »—the gates 
of Ghiberti,— the campanile of Giotto, — the 
choristers of Della Robbia,—the Medicean monu- 
ments of Michelangelo, as confounding the laws 
of the distinct arts,—it is on the brink of ad- 
miring ugliness on the ground of conscientious 
adherence to rules at once uncompromising and 
all-sufficient. Admiration by book is not so 
disastrous as design by book, but is too likely to 
tempt to it, and may become strong enough to 
enforce it even in important cases. 

Beauty, like truth, is justified in all her chil- 
dren ; and art, at its highest states, exhibits the 
problems that criticism has to solve, and de- 
elines as politely as it may—declines if it is on 
a level with the dignity of its calling—to accept 
as necessities the presumptive laws which 
owe their currency and sanction to herself, 
and are subject to her magical reversal at 
any moment. All great advances in the arts 
have been made by innovation, of which de- 


charming specimens of the master, some of the 
most marvellous things he ever did are scattered 
widely apart throughout the country—in the pri- 
vate mansions of the wealthy, and so are compara- 
tively lost treasures. It is only when skilful and 
experienced experts in wood-carving are to be 
found to search out these treasures that we learn 
anything satisfactory (sometimes, alas! how un- 
satisfactory also) concerning them, and are 
made aware how much the arts of sculpture and 
carving really owe to such men as Grinling 
Gibbons. It is only after the investigations of 
Mr. W. G. Rogers and others that we learn, for 
instance, that the peculiar description of light 
interlacing scroll-work of which Gibbons was so 
perfect a master, and of which the most ex- 
quisite examples are to be met with in nearly all 
of his important works, has never been success- 
fully attempted since his time. It originated 
with him and died with him. Mr. Rogers’s 
paper under the title of “ Remarks upon Grinling 
Gibbons,” and read at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, is highly 
important and interesting. To this gentleman 
we are indebted for the restoration of the valu- 
able carvings by Gibbons at Belton House, the 
seat of Earl Brownlow. In 1855 these carvings 
were described as being in such a condition as to 
render it absolutely necessary that something 
should be done to prevent their complete de- 
struction. They were placed in the hands of 
Mr. Rogers, and their restoration seems to have 
been an experiment. Happily it turned out 
completely successful, for, on recent examina- 
tion, not a single live worm was found in the 
carvings, where formerly hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, had congregated. It may be as well to 


work had been covered over, and loaded with a 
thick brown paint and heavy varnish; all the 
delicate feathering of the birds and veining of 
the leafage were effaced, smothered up, and had 
vanished ; and what repairs had been made were 
wrought in plaster or a composition.” Gibbons’s 
name is frequently associated with works which 
he never could have seen, and which would have 
disgraced it : Mr. Rogers alludes to some of the 
great companies’ halls in the City mis-described 
in this way. At Chatsworth, Mr. Rogers says, 
“his name may not appear in the records, but 
this was his school, and there he educated his 
workmen who partook of his inspiration.” We 
know of no evidence that Gibbons did much 
at Chatsworth. Mr. Newdegate, M.P., has in 
his possession, at Arbury, the original accounts 
of Gibbons for the carvings done at Harefield 
Church. Among other places mentioned is 
Kirtlington Park, eight miles from Oxford. 
This mansion is particularly rich in carvings :— 

‘The Great Hall is striking and lofty, and has in it an 


alcove and niches, with classical figures. Over the marbie 
chimney is a panel, 5 ft. or 6 ft. square, in the best style 
of the master, and worth a — pilgrimage to see. It is 
nearly in its virgin state, and quite capable of being 
recovered and brought back from its present dark state to 
the rich golden tone of the carvings in the cedar chapel 
at Chatsworth. On the grand staircase, in rather a dark 
corner, high up, is a second Gibbons panel, the subject of 
which is a basket pope mee _ nage — side pendants, 
covering a space of about 5 ft. by 4ft. The two panels 
are ry bt and finest I have a4 seen.” 


At Oxford and Cambridge may also be seen 
much of the work by Gibbons. The exquisite 
ceiling and fittings of the chapel of Trinity 
College, at the former University, are parti- 
cularly worthy of mention. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a great portion of the carving there, 





give the method adopted on this occasion, as we | “wrought in costly, richly, sweet-scented cedar, 
find it stated ih the Report of the Commission is now covered over with a dirty undrying oil.” 
appointed by the Committee of Council for | The discussion which followed the reading of the 
Education to inquire into the causes of decay in, paper, brought out one or two points of import- 
wood carvings, with a view to preserving the ance in connexion with this interesting subject. 
valuable decorative examples in the South Ken- | In answer to a question as to the best means of 
sington Museum. It appears, then, that the | restoring old carvings which have been painted 





velopment is but a milder name; and every 
such change has been signalized by a wreck of | 
criticisms and a ruin of laws that critics had | 
deduced and inculcated,—fulminated, rather, as 
eternal. Here, then, we touch on the cause why 
an age of very excellent appreciative criticism 
is often an age of but bastard style and poor 
invention. The eyes of the world are still fixed 
on perfections already achieved; its ears are 
full of their glorification, and the exposition of 
their peculiarities, even more than of their 
principles. Who can be surprised that imitators 
are eager to take the open road, and that even 
bolder spirits are tempted or forced to qualify 
their originality with concessions to a taste that, 
if it never can be obsolete, is, as regards its 
natural growth, exhausted, not to say effete. 
Criticism fully competent to expound the past 
pretends,—with pertness, to be deprecated,— 
guarded against,—to legislate for the present 
and all time. It is too apt to set a fashion under 
pretence of defining taste, and clings to it with 
a favouritism that allows no change but an en- 
hancement of extravagance, and, rather than 
admit a fault in it, will— 


* Exalt each trifle, every vice adore.” 


If art is to escape the catastrophe that ever 
awaits the elevation of even the truly admirable 
into a blind worship, it will be due to the reso- 
luteness of artistic genius, that fully accom- 
plished, indeed, with the resources of the past, 
shall above all be alive to the best promptings of 
the most daring present, and so be prescient of 
the future. 








THE CARVINGS OF GRINLING GIBBONS. 


In the year 1721 died Grinling Gibbons, a 
wonderful handicraftsman in wood, who was 
born of Dutch parents in Spur-alley, in the 
Strand. Comparatively little is known of his 
personal history, and the same may be said of 
his work, notwithstanding that it embellishes a 
very large number of the most celebrated public 
edifices and private mansions of England. In 
many instances, the beautiful and fragile car- 
vings of Gibbons have suffered from the attack 
of larve, or have been tampered with by the 
inartistic hands of Philistines, who, by plastering 
and painting what they could neither understand 
nor appreciate, have done much to rnin it for 
ever.Another circumstance, which may to some 
extent account for the ignorance that exists re- 
garding the work of Gibbons, except among the 
few, is that though London possesses several 


first step taken was to have the various pieces | over, to something like their original condition, 


photographed, as a means of recording the posi- 
tion of each detail of the ornamentation, &c. 


“The whole of the works were in a serious state of 
decay, 


ment of the insect within the wood, Mr. Rogers caused 
the whole to be saturated with a strong solution of corro- 
sive sublimate (chloride of mercury) in water. The 
colour of the wood, however, suffered so seriously by the 
action of the mercury that it was found necessary to adopt 
some means of restoring the original tint. This was 
effected by ammonia in the first instance, and subse- 
quently by a slight treatment with muriatic acid. After this 
the interior of the wood was injected with vegetable gum 
and gelatine, in order to fill up the worm-holes and 
strengthen the fabric of the carvings. A varnish of resin, 
dissolved in spirits of wine, was afterwards spread on the 
surface, and then the dismembered pieces were put 
together in conformity with the photographs taken as 
records, prior to the work of restoration having been 
commenced.” 

Mr. Rogers is now investigating the Gibbons 
work so profusely used in the Wrennian 
churches of the metropolis, and also in the great 
halls of the various guilds, and the private 
houses of wealthy citizens of the seventeenth 
century. He hopes to extend his inquiries to 
Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, and St. J ames’s 
Palace, and other places where there is too 
much reason to fear the carved treasures are 
rapidly falling into worm-dust. In the mean- 
time we have a report of a number of examples 
of carving by Gibbons at different places already 
examined. Of the peculiar foliated scroll-work 
previously mentioned, the reredos in the church 
of St. Nicholas, Abchurch-lane, is one of the 
richest in the City, and deserves to be better 
known. 

“Large masses of festoons and pendants of fruits and 
flowers cover the whole width of the wall up to the 
cornice; this has been painted over in the same way as 
the carved work at St. James’s, Piccadilly (another marvel- 
lons specimen). The horizontal bands on the organ in St. 
Paul's Cathedral are the perfection of this character of 
foliated scroll-work. I remember,” continues Mr. Rogers 
in a note, ‘ seeing in the Church of St. Michael, Crooked- 
lane (since taken down to enlarge the approaches to 
London Bridge), two curious pieces of carved drapery by 
Gibbons, representing curtains hanging on a rod by rings 
placed on the back of the high pews as a screen; there 
were other smaller objects of interest in the church, I 
have often regretted that such choice little bits have not 
been preserved in the City Library at Guildhall, as they 
are sure to be lost when they fall into private hands.” 

At Cassiobury, the seat of the Countess of 
Essex, Mr. Rogers found room after room covered 
with the finest of Gibbons’s work—dead game, 
wild flowers, scrolls, live birds in the softest 
plumage, masses of fruit entwined with delicate 
tendrils—-all as pure as when the carver left 
them. This was more than thirty years ago. 
On making a second visit to Cassiobury two 





years since, he found “that all this charming 


rtions being completely honey-combed by the | the ordina 


| Mr. Rogers observed that the process was a 
difficult one. 
“ It was not possible to scour and wash the paint off in 


i In order to remove the paint it must 
and for that purpose he made a trough large 





be eaten o 


. 4 d t t fut develo 
worm, n order to desteay oe prevent ony Eature dave ed, enough to hold the carving, and to admit of its bein 


covered over with sawdust, which would be saturated wit. 

| an alkaline solution of a strength varying according to the 
| circumstances of the carving to be treated. By allowing 
| it to remain in that state for a few days, the whole of the 
| paint would be eaten off. That was the only method of 
| treatment he was aware of, without the risk of breaking. 
| With reference to the restoration of carvings which had 
/not been painted, but had become blackened, in such 
| cases scouring must be resorted to ; but it required to be 
| done by the careful hand of an experienced man. They 
| knew that scouring either with strong or weak alkali or 
| ammonia would raise the grain of the wood; nor could 
| they sand-paper it over, to get the raised grain of the 
| wood off; but a number of little tools were required, the 
| ends of which were dipped into a little glue, to which 
| powdered glass would affix itself, and thus make a sand- 
| paper at the end of the stick. In that way the burrs 
| which were formed upon the wood by moisture could be 
| removed from the delicate parts of the carving; but this 
| likewise required to be done by an experienced hand. 
| That was the method he had adopted at Chatsworth and 
| elsewhere.” 

It was farther elicited that carvings in lime- 
wood appeared to be the most susceptible to the 
ravages of insects, and of all woods cedar was 
the least susceptible. We are glad to hear that 
though some portions have been broken by 
violence, the Lord Mayor’s stall, and the stalls of 
the bishops in St. Paul’s, are in a remarkable 
state of preservation. It appears, indeed, that 
all the carving in the venerable cathedral has 
escaped the ravages of the worm, and is in excel- 
lent condition. Mr. Rogers considers that paint- 
ing is fatal to the preservation of carvings. 


j 








THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL GARDENS. 


THE fine open space reserved for these gar- 
dens is now completed in all its external 
boundaries by ranges of the most costly mansions 
in the metropolis, nearly half a mile long and a 
quarter of a mile in width. The end next the 
park, facing the Albert Memorial, is laid out for 
the hall of arts and sciences, already planned ; 
and the south portion is reserved for the erection 
of national museums. The whole ona of om 

t quadrangle of fashion is larger than either 
er Seema - the Green Park; and from its 
position close to Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, promises to become the most attrac- 
tive locality for aristocratic residence. : 

On the east side, Mr. Freake began mansions 
in Princes-terrace and along the entire length 
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of Exhibition-road, which for the most part are 
backed by open squares, and front the Horticul- 
tural Gardens; on the west, Albert-road is also 
complete ; both presenting grand thoroughfares, 
terminating in the Park on the north, and which 
ip is proposed to extend,—-on one side to connect 
with the fine quarter of Onslow-square, and on 
the Albert-read side to be extended so as to 
reach the river at Chelsea, through continuous 
squares, flanked by mansions of importance. 
Queen’s Gate-gardens, Harrington and Stan- 
hope squares (already laid out and partly built), 
and other large squares projected on 
Freake’s new south-western creations, will con- 
nect Albert-road with Chelsea; and the southern 
side of the quadrilateral along Cromwell-road 
being finished with palatial residences, no quar- 
ter of London can compete with South Kensing- 
ton in size of houses, width of noble thorough- 
fares, and convenience, with healthfulness of 
position. The internal arrangements and struc- 
tural aptitudes of the new houses show great 
improvement upon the old system of internal 
construction. In most cases there are ten or 
twelve bed-rooms, with baths, lavatories, con- 
servatories, and all modern accessories; lofty 
rooms, richly ornamented ; together with stables 
and coach-houses. Mr. Aldin began the ter- 
races along the Albert-road, and Mr. Marler is 
now finishing its southern continuation, which in 


the rear of the houses has the advantage of 
several open squares, and the vicinage of the | 


new Metropolitan Railway Terminus within a 
quarter of a mile, the distance to the river at 
Chelsea being scarcely a mile, and to Hyde 
Park-corner about the same. 

So far as the plan avd arrangement of this 
new quarter are concerned, there is nothing to 
be said, as the whole is laid out and in progress ; 
bat now is the moment to provide for the fitting, 
not to say decent, reform of the grand southern 
route by Knightsbridge; the barracks, that un- 
sightly and incommodious lair, constricting the 
road, defiling the Park, and destroying an in- 
comparable site for noble mansions, is the blot 
and the blain which infect and depreciate this 
essential and communicating link between Picca- 
dilly and Royal Kensington. The whole length 
of this grand boulevard ought to be Parkside, , 
from Apsley House to Kensington Palace gates. 

Whilst renovations on a colossal scale are in 
progress, such as will enormously improve Lon- , 
don,—the Holborn improvements, the river em- | 
bankment, besides other extensive matters in | 
the hands of the Board of Works,—it is pitiable | 
that the principal boulevard of this city, con- | 
ducting from Regent Cireus to the ancient 
Palace, should at the present day be left un-| 
opened, and in its pristine state of deformity | 
and constriction. 








j 
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EARLY MAPS OF LONDON. 


of Maps of London known to be preserved, and | 
of a date anterior to the year 1800, has been | 
compiled by me from maps (some unique) pre- 
served in the libraries or portfolios of the British 
Museum, the library of the Society of Antiquaries, 
the library (at Guildhall) of the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of the City of London, and the 
rich collection of London illustrations made with 
skill, assiduity, and at any cost by the late Mr. 
Crace, the late well-known and «killed decorator 
of more than one large room de :aanding taste. 


Redolph Agas (about 1560)* ‘Civitas Londinvm,” 
& map or bird's-eye view, 6 ft. } in, by 2 ft. 4in.* 

There is a copy of this map in the Guildhall library, a 
recent purchase at the cost of 35/.; a second in the library 
at Lambeth; and a third in the Pepysian library at 
Cambridge. Ali these, I believe, differ. Agas’s map was 
re-engraved by Vertue in 1737. 

The Guildhall copy has the arms of King James in the 
corner (an after insertion), and the arms of Queen 
Elizabeth upon the state-barge on the river. 

John Norden’s maps of London and Westminster in his 
“* Middlesex,” 1693, very curious; the re-engraved copies 
80 gcod. 

ien’s maps, executed for John Speed, are of little 
authority or « sequence. : 1 

C. Vischer’s long prospect of London (1618), of t 
merit and rarity (Vischer was never probably in England. 
Walpole Anec. by Dallaway, v.,152), published at Antwerp 
or Amsterdam. There is a copy in the Pepysian library at 
Cambridge. A lithogrsphic jacsimile has recently been 


Wenceslaus Hollar. View of London from G ich 
Park (in 2 plates), 1637. a ae 

Prcspect of London from Westminster to beyond St. 
Katharine’s at the Tower, 7 ft. 6 in. by 1} ft. “Sold at 








* See an account of Ages (new to biography) in th 
Gentleman's Megazine, whiie under the aitoriad care of 
John Bruce, ¥.5.A. It wus furnished by the writer of 


| oblong-shape). 


Amsterdam by Corn, Danckers 1647.” Latin verses at 
the side by Edward Benlowes, [Sold at the Townley sale 
for 15t. 168.) Lithographed the same size by Robert 
Martin, 1832. : 

The Prospect of London and Westminster, taken from 
Lambeth, by W. Hollar, 5 ft. by 1 ft. (no date). 

London and its Vieinity, “being a ready guide for all 
strangers to find any therein.” This is a plan on 
two large sheets, and sold in the Townley sale for 13/. 5s. 
Date 1675. 

A New Map of the Citties of London, Westminster, 
and ye Borough of Southwarke, with their Suburbs, 
showing ye streets, lanes, allies, courts, ea mr 
remarks, as they are now we oae carefully ds ineated. 
Sold by Robert Green at ye and Crown in Budge- 
row, and by Robert Morden at ye Atlas in Cornhill, 
London.—W’. Hollar, fecit, 1675, 

On ove imperial sheet of paper, price 12d. [ Lond. Gaz., 
No. 1036]. The upper part of this map contains a 
“Prospect of London as it was flourishing before the 
Destruction by Fire” [size 23 in. by 17]. ; 

“A Gene Map of the whole Citty of London, with 
Westminster and all the suburbs, by which may bee com- 
puted the proportion of that which is burnt with the 
other parts ne W. Hollar, fecit 1666. 

A map or ground-plot of the Citty of London and the 
Suburbes thereof, thet is to say, all which is within the 
jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor, or properlie 
| London, by which is exactly demonstrated the present 
| condition thereof since the last sad accident of fire. The 
| blanke space signifeing the burnt part, and where the 
| houses are exprest those places yet standing. Sould by 
| John Overton, at the Whitehorse in Little Brittaine, next 


| 


| doore to Little 8. Bartholomew-gate, 1666. 








| “The Newest and Exactest Mapp of the most famous 
| Citties London and Westminster, with their Suburbs ; | 
and the manner of the streets; with the names of the | 
| chiefest of them, written at length, and numbers set in | 
the rest instead of names, the which names are at length | 
in the Table, with numbers how to find them readily, so 
that it is a ready helpe or guide to direct countrey-men 
and strangers to finde the nearest way from one place to 
another. By T. Porter. Printed and Sould by Robt. 
Walton, at the Globe and Compasses, on the north side of 
St. Paule’s.” 

T. Porter. No date, but before the Restoration, and 
curious, as marking the site of Piccadilly Hall. A copy 
in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, The late 
Mr. Crace, of Wigmore-street, had a copy in his noble 
ees of London maps and plans. No other copies 
cDown, * 

William Faithorne (1628). Thus described by Walpole 
(Anec. by Dallaway, v. 143),—‘ A plan of London and 
Westminster, in six sheets and two half-sheets. Pub- 
lished and surveyed by Newcourt, 1658.” Very rare. 

Ogilby & Morgan (May, 1682.— London Gazette of 
that period). Engraved on twenty “plates. Ogilby’s 
daughter married a Mr. Morgan, whose son by Ogilby's 
daughter succeeded the poet geographer in his situation 
as his Majesty’s cosmographer (Aubrey’s “ Lives”), 
Those who have been employed in making a general map 
of London, set forth in the year 1682, told me that in that 
year they had found above $4,000 houses to be in London, 
—Sir W. Petty, p. 23. 

London, Westminster, and Southwark, by Ro. Morden, 
Phil. Lea, Chr. Browne, “I. Harris, Delin. et Sculp., 


1700,” in the corner, This is a capital map. A copy in 
; 


the British Museum, among Kin 


it deserved any reward ; but we do most certainly 
assert that itought to have had fall consideration ag 
see ero 

in recent years, in the way housing of 
Farm Stock as well as of Farm Labourers. To 
the award of a gold medal to the Emperor of the 
French, for what his majesty has done in theletter 
direction (though the plan of the houses he hag 
put up in Paris is not a good one by any means, 
and the buildings were erected by an 
contractor), we have not the slightest objection 
to make. The good desire thus on 
the part of a ruler deserved the fullest recogni. 
tion. England, however, should have justice, 








BELLS AND WOOD-WORK. 
EXETER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 


Ar the annual meeting of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society reference was made, in the 
report read, to a paper by the Rev. Mr. Ella. 
combe on the Bells of Devon :— 


** Our church towers wherein these church bells are hung 
are widely scattered; they are in very many cases not easy 
of access, When the tower is reached, the bell-chamber 
must be visited; the bells have to be measured, the in- 
scriptions and mottoes have to be copied, and this, and much 
more than this, has been done by our good and energetic 


| committee men. The society reaps the benetit of his labours, 
| and has withal a good example in him of whet earnest 
work in a church cause y is. There are points of 
| especial interest in that paper, and your committee can- 
not forbear directing attention to evidence which is 
| therein given. Of the absence of that care, which our 
| church towers and bells demand from us, your committee 
| feel that in too many cases the towers and the bell. 
| chambers have been by, or have not been cared for 
/as they ought. a@ united can in many 
cases convince us that the ascent of a church-tower isa 
work of no little difficulty, and, in some cases, of even some 
' danger. Another point ought also to be referred to. Mr. 
Ellacombe has given usin his r a great deal of informa- 
_ tion about our cathedral »— the finest peal, it is gene- 
| rally admitted, in the kingdom; but much more informa- 
| tion is wanted before their history is complete, and your 
| committee must express their opinion that much more 
| information on that history might be obtained through a 
| careful search of the cathedral archives,” 


The Chairman (Mr. Ellacombe) said he was 
‘sorry that there were no archdeacons present, 
_ for he should have liked to inform them of the dis- 
| graceful state in which some of the church towers 
in the diocese were. On that account he did not 


| 


| enter much into detail, but made a few conven- 


8 . las ihe 2 » 
A Book of the Prospects of n Se Remarkable Places in | tional remarks. He divided the state in which 


and about the City of London, by Rob. Morden, at the | 


Atlas, in Cornhill, and Phil. Lea, at the Atlas and Her- 
cules, in Cheapside. 


The maps in Strype’s edition of “ Stow’s London” (two 


meant by bad that there was danger to the 


vols. fol., 1720) are of great value. 


they were kept into three classes, good, bad, and 
dirty. 
Mr. Ford inquired whether Mr. Ellacombe 


View of London, from the top of Buckingham House, | structures, because if that were so he would cer- 


by Kip, 6 ft. 8in. by 3 ft. A copy in the Guildball library. 


, Tita, | tainly recommend that a communication be sent 
Several Prospects of the most noted Publick Buildings | - . 
in and about the City of London (twenty-four in senior, | to the various rural deans. They would be fail- 


London: Printed and sold by John 
print and Bowles, map seller, over against Stocks Market. 
1724. 

A new and exact plan of the Cities of London and West- 
minster, the Borough of Southwark, and the several new 
Buildings, Churches, &c., to the present year, 1735. Laid 
down in such a manner that any site or place may readily 


| ing in their daty if they did not found upon the 


_ report some practical course of action. 
The Chairman said he found some of the towers 
shamefully treated by the bellhangers, who 


| chopped away at the stones of the fabric, so as 


L be found by inspection: the like not extant. Printed and | t0 get in extra bells easily. 3 
THE following attempt at 2 catalogue or list | sold by Thomas Jeffreys, geographer to his Royal High-| Mr. Ashworth read a paper on “The Ancient 


ness the Prince of Wales, in Red Lyon-street, near St. 
Jobn’s Gate. A very large map, with references, well 
done, A copy in the Guildhall library. 

1738, Published by Geo. Foster, 30th August, 1738, 
A copy in the British Museum, among the king’s maps. 
1746. John Rocque’s. In several sheets, and good. 
1763. By John ise and John Tinney. Minute and 
conapate. King’s maps (the engraver, John Pine died in 

6). 

1792-9. R. Horwood’s, “ showing every house.” 

*,* The maps of Bowles, in St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
London (published about 1770), are of little or no autho- 
rity. Clarendon House, Piccadilly, and Cavendish-square 
are marked as standing at the same time. 


common enough—so common, indeed, that 
instructive though they be, an account of them 
would unnecessarily crowd your columns. 

Perer CUNNINGHAM, 








ENGLISH EXHIBITORS AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


Tne fact that in many cases English exhibitors 
in the Champ de Mars have not been well treated 
is made every day more certain. ‘Thus, in the 
case of Mr. Denton, jun., who had sent illns- 
trations of farm buildings, showing the acce 
details of our foremost agriculturists, and illus- 
trations of rural labourers’ cottages, twelve sets, 
it appears clear, from a ence recently 
printed, that his Exhibit was not even looked at 
by ajury. It seems to have been transferred from 
one Class to another, and so tohave received no no- 
tice whatever. We did not see when in Paris what 





this attempt. 


Woodwork of Devon.” He commenced with an 
allusion to the mistaken notions of church 
builders of the beginning of this and the pre- 
ceding century in designing Gothic woodwork, 
whether in roofs, screens, or seats, and com- 
mente on their fondness for plaster imitations of 
old oak in ceilings, and proneness to plaster over 
what could not be imitated. Of early woodwork 
in screens we have the gates of the choir aisles 
in the cathedral, and the curious bishop's 
throne ; the latter’s pyramidal form is composed 


London maps of the nineteenth century are | of a series of ogee canopies finishing with a light 


crocketed open spire, and is eloquent of the best 
period of Decorated work, though set down in 
historical records as dating 1470. After referring 
to trussed rafter roofs the early introduction of 
curved braces, i.c., timber arches, was noticed 
in the roofs of Haceombe Chapel, Tawstock 
Charch, and in secular buildings, as in the Exeter 
Guildhall, and a roof at Bowhill, in St. Thomas 

ish. Of hammer-beam roofs of the Perper- 
dicular period, there are in Devon very few ©x- 
amples: the rich one over the hall at Wear 
Gifford ; another over a hall in the cathedral 
yard, now Mr. Down's office; a beautiful example 
in the hall at Bradfield, near Cullompton. 


pted| Amongst a number of drawings with which 


the paper was illustrated, the ordinary cradle 
roof of many Perpendicular churehes was ex- 
hibited, culminati as it were in the "é 


plus ultra of florid decoration at Cullompton 
Church, and the no less splendid example of # 
different construction over the chapter-house of 
our cathedral, dating about 1430. Somewhat 





Mr. Denton submitted, and are unable to say that 


akin to this latter was shown the tie-beam roof 
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of Wear Gifford Church, and a simpler tie-beam 
roof over the south aisle of St. Peter’s Church, 
Tiverton. Of church seats no very old examples 
are preserved except the stall seats in the choir 
of the cathedral, which are genuine Early 
English, although surrounded by debased work 
of the worst character. Poppy-head termina- 
tions to bench ends are rarely found. There are 
a few at Atherington and at Ilsington, and 
peculiar finials at Buckland Monachorum. Many 
churches, ,however, preserve their old square- 
topped carved bench ends, near Exeter. They 
are preserved at Christow, Rewe, Plymtree, 
Talaton, and Ashton churches, and also at High 
Bickington, Westleigh, Lapford, Marwood, and 
many other churches in North Devon. Devon- 
shire, in comparison with many other counties, 
is rich in oak screens, mostly of the fifteenth 
century. <A series of traceried compartments 
between moulded and standard, which ramify 
into a groined canopy supporting a rood-loft, rich 
with ribs, bosses, and vignette enrichments, fre- 
quently extend the whole width of the church. 
In many instances the groining has been torn off. 
Amongst the rood-screens comparatively perfect 
may be instanced those at Cullompton, Brad- 
ninch, Plymptree, Dartmouth, Honiton, Bideford, 
Kenton, Stokeinteignhead, Kentisbeare, Burles- 
combe, Talaton, Payhembury, Lapford, Chulm- 
leigh, Chawleigh, and several others. These 
retain much of their old colouring. In domestic 
work it was lamented that Dartmouth, with the 
curiously carved windows of its old houses, was 
gradually becoming modern, and that the 
wainscotted interiors have long since been 
stripped of their beauties. 





CHATEAU-GAILLARD. 


CuAteav-GarLiarp, the “Saucy Castle” of 
Cceur-de-Lion, the work of one year of his brief 
reign, and the enduring monument of his skill 
as a military engineer, is in its position and de- 


tails one of the most remarkable, and in its his-| headed, beneath an equilateral arch. Their in- with closed tympanum. 
tory one of the most interesting, of the castles | ternal recesses are slightly pointed. The door- | 





foreground. The valley on the right, or east,| north and south by 100 ft. east and west. Its 
and immediately below the castle, is that of the| enceinte wall is one of the curiosities of the 
Gambon, upon which are the towns of Great and | castle. It is in girth about 500 ft. O* this the 
Little Andelys; the former the birthplace—or | keep, a round tower, and an intermediate build- 
within a mile of the birthplace—of Nicholas] ing, occupy about one-third on the north-west 
Poussin and Brunel ; the latter half-a-mile lower | quarter, and the remaining two-thirds includes 
down, upon the junction of the stream with the| some plain wall, a gateway, and seventeen seg- 
Seine, and under the immediate command of the| mental buttresses of 9 ft. in the chord, placed 
castle, and contemporary with its foundation. upon the curtain 3 ft. apart. The wall, about 
Chiteau-Gaillard is composed of two principal|8 ft. thick, is plain within. By means of 
parts, the castle proper and the outwork: the/this arrangement great strength was given 
one covering the whole head of the promontory,| to the wall, and a series of flanking defences 
the othér occupying the only level ground, being| provided on the only face on which the 
the root of the ridge, from which the fortress| ground admitted of any attack being di- 
could be attacked on equal terms. rected. This part of the wall was probably 
_ The castle proper is composed of a keep; an/ about 30 ft. high, and stood upon a vertical 
inner ward, of the enceinte of which the keep! scarp of about 20 ft. more. The battlements are 
forms a part, and which has its own ditch ; and | gone, so that it does not appear how the wall 
an outer ward, within which the inner ward is| was crested. A wall similarly buttressed, and 
placed, the two uniting, or nearly so, at the! of rather earlier date, existed at the Castle of 
north:end. This division of the fortress is there- | Cherbourg, and there is something a little like 
fore concentric. The outwork, in advance of it at Caerphilly. 
the ditch of the outer ward, has a ditch ofits; The keep has already been described. It 
own, and presents its salient or strongest part |etends in the line of this enceinte, on the west 
towards the south. side, which it protects. Annexed to the keep, on 
The keep is a tower of which one half, in plan, the north side, and also a part of the enceinte, 
is round, and the other projects into the ward as is a rectangular building, probably the lodging of 
a right angle, or spur,—a form of tower well theeastellan. I: is about 30 ft. wide, and 40 ft. 
known in French castles. It is 48 ft. in diameter, | long, having a basement excavated in the chalk 
or 56 ft. taken at the spur. The walls are Ii ft.|rock. It is of two floors, with fireplaces and 
thick, at the spur 18 ft., and the circularinterior | segmental arches, and has an appendage on the 
is 26 ft. At this time it is composed of a base-/ north, perhaps for offices. It has windows in 
ment and a first floor; nor does there appear to the curtain looking over the cliff towards the 
have been a second below the ramparts. Inthe river. Stairs from hence descend to the postern, 
basement is one window towards the west, or and the keep stair lies between this building 
exterior, and a rough aperture towards the east, | and the keep. 
or the inner ward. There are marks as though! At the northern point outside of, but engaged 
this had been a door of 4 ft. 6 in. opening; but in, the wall, is the foundation of a round tower, 
if so, it was doubtless not original. This keep now included in a square bastion, belonging 
is not likely to have had an entrance on the rather to the outer ward than to this. 
ground floor. | The postern is common to this and the outer 
The first floor has two windows towards the ward, or rather at this point the two run into 
west, and a door to the north. The windows one, and the postern pierces the common wall. 
being on the cliff side, and inaccessible, are! It is a narrow door having a flat top supported 
moderately large. They are of two lights, flat} by two brackets, and above a round-head arch 
It opens in a re-entering 
angle of the wall, covered by the bastion, and 





of Normandy. Although a ruin, enough remains way, also flat-headed, occupies the space of a/ upon the scarp, so that it must have been reached 


to enable the antiquary to recover all its leading | window-light. 
These particulars, both in plan| manding the approach. Both are beneath a for working which seem indicated by some 


particulars. 


In the other space is a loop, com- | by a shifting bridge or ladder, the arrangements 


and elevation, are so peculiar that experience round-headed arch, the tympanum being closed. recesses for bars just within the portal. There 


derived from other buildings throws but an un- 


There are neither mural chambers nor a stair- is no portcullis; the defence was a barred door. 


certain light upon their age; but of this guide, | case within the keep. The floors were of wood. | The cill of this postern is about 30 ft. below the 


usually so important, they are independent, from 
the somewhat uncommon fact that the fortress 
is wholly of one date, and that date is on record. 
Moreover, within a few years of its construction, 
whilst its defences were new and perfect, with a 
numerous garrison aad a castellan, one of the 
best soldiers of the Anglo-Norman baronage, it 
was besieged by the whole disposable force of 
the most powerfal monarch of his day; and the 
particulars of the siege have been recorded by a 
contemporary historian with a minuteness which 
leaves little for the imagination to supply, and 
which, by the help of the place and works, but 
little changed, enables us to obtain a very clear 
comprehension of the manner in which great 
fortresses were attacked and defended at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century. 

Chiteau-Gaillard crowns the almost precipi- 
tous head of a bold and narrow promontory of 
chalk, which, isolated on either hand by a deep 
valley, stands out from the broad table-land of 
Le Vexin, at a height of 300 ft. above the deep 
and rapid Seine, which washes and has for ages 
threatened to undermine its base. 

The course of the Seine through Normandy, 
from below the conflux of the Epte to the sea, is 
one rapid succession of bold and graceful curves, 
the concavities of which, bluff and precipitous, 
are attacked by the advancing stream, in strong 
contrast to the opposite banks, which, deposited 
and encircled by it, are low and fertile, and 
studded with ancient villages, churches, and 
manor-houses, rising through a mantle of rich 
siniling verdure. 

At the bottom of one of the highest and 
grandest of these reaches, in the centre of a vast 
amphitheatre, stands the saucy boast of Coeur- 
de-Lion. Right and left are the bold bluffs of 
the chalk range, masked with turf, green as that 
of Sussex or Kent, varied by the occasional pro- 
trusion of a cliff of chalk, and relieved by a band 
of vegetation covering up the foot of the steep, 


and intervening between the high ground and | good 


the river. In front, beyond the innumerable 
islands of the Seine, is the tongue of rich low 
land known as the peninsula of Bernieres, a vil- 
lage, which, with Toeni and Venables—names 
familiar in Anglo-Norman history, is seen in the 


} 





There is no fire-place, nor visible guardrobe, and base of the keep. It is reached by steps cut in 
no well. The spur is solid. |the chalk rock, and bat little worn. 

The exterior is very peculiar. The lower two-| The great gateway of this ward opens in the 
thirds batters considerably all round, so as to curtain to the east, and had a gate-house almost 
add strength to the base, and cause a missile entirely within the wall. This gate is considerably 
dropped from above to be projected outwards upon below the level of the ward. A steep descent leads 


an assailant. About half-way up this slopethere to it, and the portal vault has three hanging ribs 


commences from corbels a series of buttresses, or arches, with a portcullis inside them, with a 
which expand laterally as they rise, but have square groove. The inner half of the portal is 
vertical faces. They are, in fact, machicola-| gone; probably there was a second vault and 
tions, but commencing low down; and, like! portcullis, and an open space between. The 
ordinary machicolations, are connected by a face of the porter’s lodge is gone, but the lodge 
series of arches, carrying the parapet, behind | is seen to have had a plain segmental vault. 
which was a passage for projectiles, as, for ex-| Outside the gate is a curious square groove as 
ample, at Avignon. These exaggerated machi-| for a portcullis, but it is stopped, and does not 
colations give a considerable increase of space | descend below the springing level of the gate 
to the top of the keep, but they are confined to | arch. : 
its inner two-thirds, the outer side being} This gate opens upon the ditch. The base of 
sufficiently secure without them. As the upper|the scarp-pier of the bridge remains. The 
part of the keep has been removed, the arches | counterscarp has tumbled in. There was pro- 
are gone, and only the buttresses remain. One|bably a central pier in the ditch. The new 
of these defences overhung the entrance. bridge was not original. The approach to this 
From a curious representation of the castle in| gate left by Cceur-de-Lion was a causeway, 
stone in the church of Great Andelys, there is | formed by leaving the rock uncut. It was over 
evidence that the keep was surmounted by a| this causeway that the inner ward was taken. 
second and smaller tower within the rampart| Just within this gate was a well 270 ft. deep, 
walk, and this again by another within that, | now blocked up. : 
rising like the tubes of a telescope. Outside the enceinte is the ditch, about 20 ft. 
A narrow flight of steps, commencing at the | deep and 30 ft. wide at the gate, and along the 
ward level, and carried up the outside of the|south front, with vertical sides, but ranning out 
keep, ascended, with two turns, to the entrance. | to nothing on the steep ground as its ends pass 
Part of this narrow and dangerous staircase re- | northwards. : 
mains. There are also traces of a lean-to building} This ditch is, in fact, in the outer ward, which 
on the east side of the keep, probably an|envelops the inner ward. This ward is oblong, 
addition. about 325 ft, north and south, and 200 ft. east 
The material of the keep is flint rubble, grouted | and west. Its northern half is of an irregular 
in a copious bath of mortar, and faced inside | oval form, following the rock, and terminating 
and out with ashlar. The stones are about/|in two large rectangular conjoined bastions upon 
1 ft. 6 in. long by 6 in. high, and are a hard and | the precipitous north end. The southern half is 
durable variety of chalk, with occasional flints.|nearly rectangular; having a straight south 
The material is probably local. The workman- | face 125 ft. long, flanked by two drum towers. 
ship, though plain and without ornament, is | From these pass off the lateral curtains, forming 
. The joints are moderately open, enongh | the east and west front, and now ending in two 
to admit an ordinary lead-pencil. other drum towers, of which that to the east, 
The inner ward is something of the shape of | nearly opposite the inner-ward gateway, is gone. 
the human ear, the keep standing in the west or| The curtain from this tower northwards is also 
hollow side, and the lobe being to the north or/gone. On the opposite or west side it is a mere 
north-east. This ward measures about 200 ft.| parapet, cresting the precipice and following its 
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PLAN OF CHATEAU GAILLARD. 
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ontlines. From the manner in which the inner | 20 ft. deep, but runs ont to nothing when it 
ward is placed in this ward it occupies nearly reaches the steep ground. 
all its northern end, but leaves to the south a The outwork, ravelin, or outer ward, is an 


platform, outside the ditch, of about 140 ft. by | antemural work, intended to cover the only side | 


100 ft. Here is a rectangular foundation, about upon which the castle was open to an attack 
40 ft. broad by 60 ft. long, and divided length- from level, or rather rising, ground, and to 
ways by a wall. Its length is north and south, occupy what would otherwise have been a very 
but here is said to have been the chapel, pro- | dangerous platform. 
bably built across one end. It was the work of It is in figure an isosceles triangle, having a 
King John, placed upon a substructure of cellars, | base of 125 ft., and sides of 175 ft. Each of the 
and in close contiguity to the castle garderobe three angles is capped by a round tower of 35 ft. 
in the west wall. “Juxta foricas, quod quidem | diameter, having walls 11 ft. thick, and which 
religioni contrarium videbatur,” say the chroni- | seem to have been at least 40 ft. high. Besides 
cler. The end walls and the east side are faced | these, in the side walls, 60 ft. in rear of the 
with ashlar, but there is nothing like a chapel. | front tower, are two subordinate towers, also 
Here, however, it appears to have been, and its | round, of 25 ft. diameter; and again, a few feet 
roof was visible above the wall. These founda- from these, the curtain is slightly bent, so as to 
tions are interesting, since it was here, through present an obtuse salient to the field. The 
a window in the contiguous wall, that the ward work, therefore, though in general plan a trian- 
was entered and surprised during the great | gle, has really five angles and as many towers. 
siege. | The front tower has a well-stair at its junction 
No regular gateway remains in this ward. | with its western curtain. The curtain is much 
There is an opening in the south curtain which | broken down, but must have been at least 30 ft. 
led to the great outwork, but which could | high, and, near the front, about 12 ft. thick, 


scarcely have been the regular entrance. | 
Neither could this have been on the west or 
north fronts. Probably, therefore, it was to the 
north-east, where the wall is now wanting. It is 
said not to have been opposite the inner gate- | 
way. 
little suited to wheel carriages. There was a 
well in the east quarter of this ward. 

Mention has to be made of some curions 
chambers cut in the chalk of the escarpment of 


and elsewhere 8 ft. 

The rear or gorge wall is not exactly a cur- 
tain to the flanking towers. It is placed a little 
outside of them, on the edge of the ditch; and 
between it and the east tower was the gateway, 


At best the approach must have been | the special and independent entrance of the out- 


work. The north side is gone, but the other 
side shews the springing of the portal arches 
and a square portcullis groove. In this gorge 
wall, not far from the gate, is a large arch, cor- 





the ditch, from which at this time they are | responding to that already mentioned in the 
entered. There are three or four of these, about | outerward wall. This was, no doubt, a way of 
80 ft. in length and 7 ft. high. They are carved | communication between the castle and the earth- 
with a sort of rough regularity, with pilasters worth. This ditch was crossed by a wall at the 
left against the wall, and bands representing | east end, which connected the two works and 
segmental arches. One large octagonal pier has | protected the bridge. The west end is filled 
acap and base, and the latter has the water- | with rain. There are now no traces of build- 
bearing hollow of the Early English style, and | ing in the outwork. 
is evidently original. It is probable, from what’ The towers of the outwork are of great 
is said of these places in the account of the | strength, and have been faced with ashlar. The 
surprise of this ward, that they had a door front tower especially is strong, and does not 
towards the ditch, but they seem to have been | appear ever to have been mined or breached. 
also entered by a round hole, 4 ft. across, in the Also the rock beneath it is undisturbed. Possi- 
roof, as was the case with the dungeons at bly the breach spoken of at the siege was in the 
Concy. , : | adjacent curtain on the east. 

The outer ward has its proper ditch, cut with Inthe rear of this work is the ditch already 
vertical sides across the ridge in front of the ‘described, and along its front and flanks is 


south wall, between it and the rear of the another ditch, proper to the outwork. and th 
outwork. This ditch is aboat Phage: oe] work, an e 


30 ft. wide and most formidable of all the defences. It is above | 


| 30 ft. wide, and at the advanced point, where 
| the ground rises, above 40 ft. deep. The scarp 
and counterscarp are vertical. 

Besides these regular works are others of a 
less regular but very formidable character, on 
| the west side. This face of the rock towards the 
| Seine, steep naturally, has been scarped and 
defended by art. Half way down the slope isa 
round tower, connected, it is said, with the work 
above, by a gallery cat inthe chalk. From the 
tower a wall descended to the river, so that the 

hes on this side and the road between 
the hill and the river were effectually com- 
manded. This wall seems to have terminated on 
the river bank, in a pier of which traces remain, 
and which supported one end of a strong dam or 
weir of piles, which extended across the river, and 
was part of the original work of Coeur-de-Lion. 
Several other works were stepped into the rocky 
slope, and especially covered the west side. 

The weir crossed above the island, called for- 
merly D’Andelys, upon which was the octangular 
fort, erected also by Richard, and of which 
traces remain. The bridges from this island, 
either way, to the banks, were of timber, and 
have left no trace behind. 

Finally are to be mentioned the fortifications of 
the lesser Andelys, now destroyed, and the lake, 
fed by the waters of the Gambon, and which 
washed the walls of Great Andelys, and com- 
pletely enveloped the lower town. These addi- 
tional defences are now d ed, and the lake 
is drained and filled up, but indications remain 
sufficient to verify the detailed description of 
Guillaume le Breton, and to justify M. Deville in 
his description, and M. le Duc, in his restora- 
tions, advanced under the excellent articles 
“ Chitean ” and “ Donjon” in his Dictionary.* 








DESIGNS FOR THE PROPOSED LAW 
COURTS. 


We publish in our present number a bird’s- 
eye view of Mr. Street’s design, to which, in 
conjunction with the plan submitted by Mr. 
Barry, the Judges of Designs have pointed par- 
ticular attention. A key plan of Mr. Streets 
proposed building, and some descriptive par- 
ticulars, will be found in a previous number.t 





—— 





* To be continued, + See p. 103 and p. 113, &e. 
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NEW ACT ON EQUITABLE COUNCILS. 


Tue Act to establish equitable councils of 
conciliation to adjust differences between masters 
and workmen has just been printed. After re- 
citing the 5th George IV., c. 96, and the other 
Acts to amend the same, it declares that in order 
to better facilitate the settlement of disputes 
between masters and workmen it is expedient, 
without repealing the several Acts, that masters 
and workmen should be enabled, when licensed 
by her Majesty, to form equitable councils of 
conciliation or arbitration, and that the powers 
of the Acts for enforcing awards should be ex- 
tended to such equitable councils of conciliation. 
The mode of procedure is for a number of 
masters and workmen in a locality to call a 
meeting, and agree to form a council of concilia- 
tion and arbitration, and to petition her Majesty 
or the Secretary of State to grant a licence, 
which may be done after notice in the news- 
papers. A council is not to consist of less than 
two or more than ten masters and workmen and 
a chairman, and the petitioners for a licence are 
to proceed to the appointment of a council from 
among themselves within thirty days after such 
grant of licence, and the council is to remain in 
office until the appointment of a new council in 
its stead. The council is to have power to de- 
termine questions submitted to it, and to enforce 
its awards, as mentioned in the first-recited Act, 
by an application to a magistrate, by distress, 
sale, or imprisonment. No council under the 
Act is to establish a rate of wages or price of 
labour or workmanship at which the workman 
shall in future be paid. A committee of con- 
ciliation is to be appointed by a council. “No 
council, solicitors, or attorneys to be allowed to 
attend on any hearing before the council or com- 
mittee of conciliation unless consented to by 
both parties.” Householders and part-occupiers 
may demand to be registered and to have a vote 
for the council, and may be elected thereto. A 
registry is to be kept, and the masters and the 
workmen are to elect the council. The forms to 
be used in carrying ont the Act, and to enforce 
the awards of the council on the questions “ sub- 
mitted to them by both parties,” appear in the 
Act. 





THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


TuIs venerable nobleman, whose remains will 
this week be interred with much solemnity 


as @ progressive innovation. In the same village 
there are sets of single and double cottages now 
finishing that will, doubtless, give a tone to all 
fature cottage building in the locality, whether 
on the ducal estate or otherwise. Some farm- 
houses, too, have been rebuilt. 
memory will be most associated with the 
hospitality with which he opened the superb 
edifice his predecessor embellished for the enter- 
tainment of thousands of his neighbours on the 
attainment of his grandson’s majority. As Earl 
of Beverley his grace was a prominent figure in 
the “war time” at the commencement of the 
century. The remains of the late duke lay 
in state in the sumptnons apartments in 
Alnwick Castle on Monday and Tuesday. The 
gorgeous ceilings, the lustrous whiteness of the 
sculptured chimney-pieces, the glitter of the 
carved and gilded furniture, the superb paintings, 
of the chambers first slowly traversed with hushed 


But his grace’s | M 


countries in regard to the application of art to 

manufactures very much as in 1862. 

Indeed, some few of the actual specimens of art- 

manufacture exhibited in the Cromwell-road 

may this year be recognized in the Champ de 
ars. 


No small portion of the success of the English 
“exhibits” has been ascribed to the employ- 
ment of French artists by some of the leading 
manufacturers in this country in the preparation 
of high-class specimens of manufacture. So far 
from this being blameable, the English mannfac- 
turers who employ French talent are largely 
promoting the progress and improvement of 
applied art, and it is no proof of the failure of 
the system of art-education adopted by our 
Government that the demand for industrial art 
of the highest order is in part supplied from 
abroad. Onur insular position and the compara- 
tive neglect of art-education in any shape until 





tread, formed, as it were, a vestibule of ducal 
splendour that fitly conducted the stream of 
visitors into the darkened room, hung with black 
cloth, in which the remains lay. The Percy 
volunteers formed an imposing and suitable 
guard of honour. 








INDUSTRIAL ART IN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND: PARIS EXHIBITION. 





Scnoots of Art, in the sense of schools for 
| teaching art, are but scantily represented in the 
| Paris Universal Exhibition. This is hardly to 
be wondered at, nor perhaps regretted. The 
| exhibition of the best works of the best School of 
| Art is interesting to and understood by few 
'except those engaged in art teaching or art 
|learning. To the public the display of drawings 
‘from the antique, studies from the life, models 
‘in clay or plaster, and compositions for colour, 
'are mystifying, if not repulsive. Placed, as they 
must be in a “ Great Exhibition,” in close prox- 
imity to gorgeous paintings and sculpture, and 
'even more gorgeous specimens of manufacture 
'in precious materials, they become reduced to 
| complete insignificance. 

There are, however, some collections of works 
| exhibited by Art Schools, the most remarkable 
‘of which is that from the “ Kiinste Schule” of 

Nurenberg. It comprises a number of full-sized 
studies from the antique, studies from the life, 
‘and a range of studies of heads from living 


| models,—these last especially full of character 


joyed his great possessions for so short atime, | in execution. 


and ceremony in Westminster Abbey, has en-/ and individuality, transparent in tone, masterly 
A fair collection of models and 
that it is not surprising that we have not a large a few designs for manufactures complete the 
number of architectural works to chronicle as display. 

marks of his day. Nevertheless we must record; The Ecole Impériale de Dessin” exhibits a 
that building works have not been altogether at a | selection of students’ works, and a screen is 
standstill since the death of one of the greatest creditably filled by a collection of drawings, 
builders of his race, Duke Algernon. At the paintings, and models from the Lambeth School 
village of Lesbury, which lies on the road be- of Art. The Municipal Schools of Design of 
tween his ancestral seat, Alnwick, and the sea,' Paris are illustrated by rather meagre displays 
there are now building various sets of cottages, | on the walls, and by folios filled with the ordinary 
in which great consideration has beon given, not | school studies. 

only to external sightliness and interior com-; The Science and Art Department attempts no 
fort, but to general sanitary requisites. On/ exhibition of the works of the English Schools 
entering the village from the west, the first of | of Art, confining itself to the exemplification of 
the series presents itself. This is a very striking | the means of diffusing a knowledge of art pro- 
double cottage, nearly completed, having a cen- | vided through its agency. 

tral gable and two one-storied wings. In the Incidental to this object, a series of drawings 


a comparatively recent period, render it sur- 
| prising that we hold as high a position in re- 
| spect to industrial art as we do. 

In France, schools of art have long existed, 
both in the capital and in the provinces. The 
| foundation of some of them date back as far as 
| the close of the seventeenth century. Most of 
| these institutions have originated and thriven 
| quite apart from Government aid; and their suc- 

cess is due, perhaps, in a great measure to this 

| independence, the necessities of the more im- 
portant local manufactures having developed 
and sustained them. The course of instruction 
in these schools has been based upon no uniform 
system, the aim of the authorities being to 
adapt the teaching as closely as possible to the 
requirements of the locality. 

The greater distances from the capital and the 
difficulties of communication have doubtless had 
their influence in further isolating from each 
other the French provincial art-schools, and it is 
just possible the more prominent success of one 
or two of our more remote schools of art, ag 
those of Sheffield and Cork, is due in part to 
their distance from the capital. 

What in France was done independently and 
at different times, in England was attempted to 
be done at once. At first wholly supported by 
Government, and managed in accordance with 
rules approved by it, and taught by teachers 
more or less trained to the views of the central 
authorities, it is not surprising that for a long 
time the success of our schools of art was very 
imperfect, and that even now their influence on 
industrial art is sometimes called in question. 

A large portion of the work of Schools of Art 
must always consist in the production of 
draughtsmen and copyists, for whose services 
there is comparatively a large demand; and it 
is hardly generally understood how few original 
designers are required to satisfy the wants of 
manufacturing industry. Only a few important 
firms require more than one chief artist, al- 
though he may require a strong staff of assistant 
draughtsmen or modellers under his control. 
Many manufacturers prefer to purchase designs 
from various artists. With some it is an object 
to establish an individuality of style, which 
can only be done by retuining exclusively the 
services of an artist of high standing, while 
others seek variety. 

There is probably no want of industrial ar- 
tists to supply the wants of the manufacturers 


apex of the gable is another story, affording to 
the two cottages just that much extra accommo- 
dation that in so many cases makes all the 
difference between decency and the reverse. In 
these houselets the window difficulty is very 
successfully managed, for without having re- 
course to the diamond-paned lattice, a very 
picturesque effect is gained. The secret of this ap- 
pears to consist entirely in the proportions of the 
window openings, and the mullions thatdivide each 
of them into four compartments. These windows 
are amply large enough to make each room cheer- 
fally light, without having that bare factory-like 
appearance that large openings in small cottages 
generally produce. The sanitary arrangements 
are upon an equally satisfactory basis. In 
most Northumbrian cottages the labour of the 
person entrusted with the charge of feeding the 
pigs has alone been taken into consideration, and 
the styes are placed as close to the back door as 
they can be erected, and more frequently than 
not built against the back wall aslean-tos. But 
in these instances the pigstyes, as well as the 
necessary conveniences for the inmates, have 
been placed some 30 ft. in the rear, leaving a 
small garden space between them and the cottage 
wall. Seeing how faithfully models are copied 
in the country for years, we may look upon this 


and models illustrating the course of instruc- of the country, the great problem to be solved 
tion adopted by the Department, from the earliest being the raising of the standard of their ar- 
outline exercise to the section of “Applied De- tistic attainments. It is of no use educating 
sign,” is exhibited; but from the way they are a number of designers if it is impossible to 
framed and hung they are difficult to examine. | find employment for them ; and the aim of the 

The examples of the reproduction of works of State should be rather to increase the oppor- 
art, executed at the cost or through the inspira- | tunities of study and improvement in the rare 
tion of the Department, are beyond praise. | cases of genius which crop up from time to time 
They range from such important works as the in our Schools of Art, than to train a compara- 


Pulpit of the Baptistery at Pisa, of which a com- | 
plete cast is exhibited, and the Bronze Gates of 
the Duomo at Pisa, reproduced in electro-deposit, 
down to minute carvings imitated in fictile ivory, 
and include coloured photographs of choice exam- 
ples of applied art from every source. 

An estimate of the state of instruction in 
industrial art in the different states contributing 
to the Exhibition must be chiefly based upon the 
results of such teaching as shown in manufac- 
tured goods. But this is surrounded with diffi- 
culties. In many articles the value or beauty of 
the material conceals poverty of art-work, while 
the vast area that industrial art embraces 
ranges from works in precious materials which 
are virtually works of high art in the strictest 
sense, to the plainest woven or printed fabric 
decorated with a few stripes of colour. 


tively large number to a low level of mediocrity. 

Thetraining of certificated art-teachers at South 
Kensington having in a great measure ceased, in 
consequence of the falling off in the demand for 
them, greater attention is now paid to the train- 
ing of industrial artists. 

At present the more successful pupils of coun- 
try Schools of Art are invited to compete for 
“ national scholarships” (Queen’s scholarships” 
would be a better term). These at most may be 
held for two years, and their maximum money 
value is 100/. per annum. There can be no 
doubt that a young man of talent can learn a 
great many things in the schools and museums 
at South Kensington ; but the proposed training 
of these scholars does not go nearly far enough, 
and the scholarships are too easily obtainable. 
They should be open to all comers, and the 








The relative position of England and other 


period of study should be extended, say, to five 
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years. A certain small number of travelling 
scholarships should be established for competi- 
tion among those who seek to become designers 
of the highest class. A year or two spent in 
study abroad, and notably in Paris as the 
great centre of industrial arts, arrange- 
ments being made with the French Government 
that the scholars should attend the State 
schools, would wonderfully enlarge the know- 
ledge and ripen the talent of a promising young 


route between Waterford and Milford Haven 
would be little inferior and less expensive than 
the Holyhead one. It is calculated that pas- 
sengers leaving Waterford at six in the evening 
would reach London early in the morning. It 
may not be generally remembered that the 
Government some years ago established a daily 
service between these two ports, and spent a 
large sum of money in the construction of a 
dock at Dunmore for that object. Many years 
ago the same thing was done at Howth, north of 





man. 
It is not that the Museum at South Kensington 
is deficient in examples or reproductions of ex- 
amples of applied art in many, if not in all, styles ; 


but in Paris one lives and moves in a medium so | consequence, and became the packet station vid 


impregnated with artistic elements of all kinds 
that a new state of existence is entered upon. 


The easy access to museums and palaces, to say the trains in conjunction, Waterford and Milford 
nothing of the variety of details of architectural | may get a chance. 


ornament of all periods and styles, some bad, 


but mostly good, the endless streets of shops|for carrying it was passed at a town council 


containing goods displaying art-workmanship in 


endless variety, all tend to keep alive the im-|rate sum of 8,000I., but it is not at all un- 


Dublin; but the embarkation of the Fourth 
George at Old Dunleary robbed Howth of the 
honour. Dunleary was dubbed Kingstown in 
Holyhead. If the mails can be sent quicker by 
this route from Ireland to London, by running 


A water scheme is also afloat. The motion 


meeting. The cost is put down at the mode- 


pulses of genius. It may be objected that this | likely it will swell a little more. There is 
course of training, if successful, would produce 
a race of industrial artists as essentially French 
as Frenchmen themselves. It might, and if it 
did, we should still be gainers; but in the 
analogous cases of English artists and architects, 
who have studied abroad, it does not appear that 


they have lost to any disastrous extent the 
nationality of their art. 


If, however, the State should undertake to 


educate industrial artists to the extent here pro- 
posed, it would be necessary to devise some 


means of securing their matured services to the 
country. We have no State manufactories to 
absorb them, and private manufacturers could 


not be compelled to employ them. 


The experiment, however, is surely worth 
trying; and a beginning made on a limited 
scale, and persevered in in spite of possible first 
failures, is not beyond the means of our autho- 


rities. Davin W. RatmBacu. 








NOTES FROM IRELAND. 


Much activity is still apparent in the “ Green 
Isle” on public and other works, despite the 
supposed depressing influence of reputed 
Fenianism. In every province there is a little 
doing, and from indications it needs no prophecy 
to say there will be much more. In the west 
of Ireland, where much desolation existed for 


one commendable feature about it which will 
recommend it to the citizens and the poor. No 
man is to be asked to contribute the smallest 
amount towards carrying it out : so we are told; 
but we are a little suspicious when municipal 
bodies assert that they will carry public works 
to completion “on their own resources.” The 
people require water, and a plentiful supply ; 
and if they do not pay for this, perhaps the 
supply they are in the habit of having will by 
some change or other become gradually small 
and beautifully less. Ina sanitary sense, how- 
ever, we want to see a plentiful supply of water. 
Basins, reservoirs, tanks, wells, pumps, and 
fountains cannot be too many. 

In Waterford, the spinning factory of Messrs. 
Denny gives employment to about 300 hands; 
jand the firm are at present adding to their 
machinery. The establishment is a boon to the 
poor of Waterford. A flax factory was lately 
established at Cork, which has also proved very 
successful. Mr. Maguire, the Irish member, 
exerted and interested himself greatly in setting 
this in operation. 

In Wexford, harbour improvement works are 
in operation ; but the commissioners are anxious 
| to obtain additional aid from the Admiralty to 
|earry them out. From the reply of the Admi- 
| Talty it seems the Harbour Commissioners will 
| have to raise the wherewithal to continue opera- 





tse, 


heavily compensated. A local paper in the town 
asserts that hundreds of acres are flooded by the 
obstruction. 

The foundation of a new Roman Catholic 
church has been laid at Headford, in Galway, 

At the inspection of the scene of the 
railway accident at Brayhead, Dublin, it wag 
found that a portion of a new rail was fitted in 
at the curve, about half an inch narrower than 
the old plate: this of course caused an obstruc. 
tion to the flange of the wheel, which resulted 
in lifting it off the rail. The incline was on the 
land side, or the engine, carriages, and all would 
have been at once precipitated into the sea, 
Accidents are somewhat rare on Irish lines, We 
hope there may be a rigid inquiry into this sad 
occurrence, as @ great many persons are seriously 
injured and disabled. 

At the conversazione held in Dublin, to 
which all the members of the British Medical 
Association were invited, among the rare and 
curious MSS. examined by the company were 
a collection of MSS. of the twelfth century, 
a portion of the Four Gospels in the verna. 
cular, the Book of Ballymote, the Book of 
Leacum, the Transcript of the Book of Bally. 
mote, the Transcript of the Wars of 1641, 
the original MSS. of the Annals of the Four 
Masters, and the Book of Conquests. Numerous 
autographs were also viewed, among which 
were Archbishop Maher, William III., James IL, 
Robert Boyle, Swift, Tyrconnell, Bishop Percy, 
Berkeley, Brinsley Sheridan, and the manuscript 
Journal of Damont de Bontaquet, so often re. 
ferred to by the late historian Macaulay, relating 
to the war of 1689-90. Many other scarce and 
curious tracts on astronomy and medicine, in 
Irish, were also examined, which evidenced, on 
the part of the native writers, considerable 
acquaintance with Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and 
Arabic, copious quotations in these languages 
having been made by them. 

The notice of the Postmaster-General, an- 
nouncing that he will be ready to receive ten- 
ders for her Majesty’s mails from some port 
in the United Kingdom for New York, bas set 
the citizens of Limerick athinking. Limerick, 
in consequence, puts in her superior claims as 
the site of a transatlantic station. The former 
Galway enterprise proved such an unlucky affair 
we fear Limerick will not be successful in ob- 
taining the coveted prize. 

In conclusion we may add that the crops 
throughout the country promise well; and, as 





‘tions. Having identified themselves with the 
| Dogger Bank works they are, according to a) 


this question bears upon the social and sani- 
tary aspect of a people, it will not be out of 


the last few months, the Government has lately provisional order of 1864, empowered to raise | place to mention it here. Capital is wanted in 


set some works in operation at Spiddal and 
Clifden in the Irish highlands. These will help 
in some manner to give employment to the poor 
in that very poor district. 

Preparations are now making to take up and 
finish the navigation works of Lough Mask and 
the River Robe in the County Mayo. The town 
of Balinrobe would be much benefited if this 
were done. It is nearly a quarter of a century 
since these navigation works were first projected. 
They were subsequently carried on, but came to 
a standstill a dozen of years since. Of course, if 
the Government don’t think it advisable to ap- 
portion an adequate grant to carry out these 
works in the west of Ireland, they will remain 
in nearly precisely the same state as they are. 
Between fifty and sixty thousand pounds were 
expended upon them previous to their discontinu- 
ance. In the southern counties, Harbour Board 
and Town Council are busily engaged in projecting 
improvements and devising plans for raising the 
all-potent legal tender. The Royal dockworks, 


at Haulbcline, alluded to a couple of months | southern portion of these. Some engineering 
since in the Builder, are progressing favourably. | difficulties having been experienced, the reser- 
A good deal of dressed stone is ready for the | voir on the upper side will be somewhat longer 
boundary walls and causeway between Spike | delayed. 


Island and Haulboline. The limestone quarry 
discovered at Haulboline has turned out a valu- 
able affair, and leads to immense saving, con- 
sidering that stones had on former occasions to 
be carted several miles. Free and convict 
labour, as we on a former occasion remarked, is 
extensively engaged on the dockworks. Of the 
bands employed, there are nearly 300 convicts 
and somewhat under one hundred free labourers. 
We believe we are correct in saying that among 
these hands are included some of the Fenian 
prisoners lately convicted. Messrs. Dowson & Co., 
London, are the contractors for supplying 1,500 
tons of pine timber for the Haulboline dock 
works. 
In Waterford the city magnates are busy 
agitating for a postal subsidy from Government 





|funds. They must do this, for the sums a 


| present at the disposal of the Admiralty Com- 
| missioners will be soon run out. The bar at! 
Wexford is at present in a bad condition. 

In New Ross, in the same county, the new 
bridge will be forthwith commenced. The Wex- 
ford Grand Jury Bill has passed the Lords, so 
all obstacles to further delay will be removed. 
The construction of main sewers in this town 
was considered a useless expenditure by one 
wise man in the council, but the chairman of 
the meeting, like a sensible man, thought other- 
wise ; so the motion was put and carried. 

In the north of Ireland, and particularly in 
commercial and manufacturing Belfast, there 
is seldom alull. At Woodburn very large water- 
works are in course of construction for supply- 
ing the town of Belfast with an increased supply 
of water. The south Woodburn reservoirs will 
embrace 85 English acres, and will have an 
average depth of 25 ft. when filled. About May 
next, or early in the summer, will complete the 


In Belfast, as well as in Waterford, a mail 
service is warmly discussed. The Postmaster- 
General inclines to the route vid Dublin; but 
the Belfast folk are reluctant to give up the 
bright idea of a short sea passage. 

In the town of Cavan, the people are crying 
out for the establishment of a pork market, and 
other improvements and removals. A public 
grievance exists in the town called “The 
Dummy’s Wall.” This is an obstruction caused 
by the existence of some walls. These walls are 
built —- the river Erne; so when the water 
rises, the lands of the poor le are complete] 
flooded. The Coveeteenns isa heat called on to 
interfere, and a report is about being drawn up. 
The retention of the walls is certainly an 
injury to the surrounding lands; but on their 


Ireland; but money, without enterprise or ex- 
perience on the part of projectors and specula- 
tors, will be of little use, as late events have 
clearly shown. 








ENGLISH SAFES v. AMERICAN SAFES. 


THE contest in the Paris Exhibition, of which 
we have before spoken, has now taken place. 
The purpose was to test the impregnability of 
the fire-proof and burglar-proof safes of Mr. 
Chatwood, of London, and Mr. Herring, of New 
York. The contest arose out of the challenge of 
Mr. Herring. Each side staked a sum of 600l. 
The Germans who were employed to operate on 
Mr. Chatwood’s safe brought a great number 
and variety of tools: the Lancashire men who 
operated on Mr. Herring’s safe had compara- 
tively few. It was proposed that each side 
should be allowed only the same weight of tools. 
A piece of wood with a seal upon it was put by 
Mr. Chatwood into his safe, and the task for 
the Germans was to get it out. The Germans 
first of all tried the lock, but failed to do any- 
thing with it. They tried to drill through the 
door, but against the intersected steel their 
powerful instrument was useless. They tried to 
wedge open the door, but there again they com- 
pletely failed. They spent an hour upon the 
door, but could not make any impression upon 
it. Failing in the front attack, they next 
approached the safe on its flank. After three 
hours and fifty-five minutes of very hard work 
they laid hands upon the sealed block of wood 
and exhibited it in triamph, to the great delight 
of the Americans. Had Mr. Chatwood put the 
block of wood into one of the drawers which 
opens outwards against the door which had 
resisted all efforts, it would have cost more 
time to get it out. In that case the Chat- 
wood safe would not have been the first pene- 
trated. In the mean time the Lancashire me? 








for the Milford route. It is argued that the 


removal, the owners of the mills will have to be 


were working on Mr. Herring’s safe. The 
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Herring safe is about double the size of the 
other, being built on the principle of safe within 
safe. The outer door was burst open in twenty- 
nine minutes. The burglar-proof safe, which is 
a strong box with an iron door fixed on the 
bottom of the Jarger safe, is from its position 
difficult to get at. The Lancashire men were 
deficient in tools, and as their work proceeded 
they had to get a sledge hammer to put them- 
selves on something like an equality with their 
German rivals. What they wanted most of all, 
however, was wedges. They worked on help- 
lessly with such tools as they had, much depend- 
ing on the sledge hammer. The result is that it 
took twenty minutes more time to break into 
Mr. Herring’s safe than it took to break into Mr. 
Chatwood’s. The committee have not yet given 
their decision, but there are no two opinions, 
among the English at least, as to the superiority 
of the Chatwood safe, as the Herring safe was 
taken in front and entered by the door, whereas 
the Chatwood safe presented an impregnable 
front, and was entered on the flank, which is 
usually inaccessible to burglars. 








THEATRE ROYAL, NEWCASTLE. 


THis theatre has been re-opened, after 
entire renovation of the interior, under the 
direction of Mr. Phipps, architect. The Greek 
style has been adopted. The principal ceiling is 
of a light turquoise, enriched with ornamental 
borders. Bold honeysuckle and other ornaments 
are painted on the box facings, in colours tur- 
quoise, blue, red, and gold, being enriched fur- 
ther with stencilled borders, mouldings of gilt, 
crimson resters for the arms, and vandyked 
valances of rich amber damask. All parts below 
the level of the dress circle are coloured with a 
full Indian red. The lighting of the interior of 
the theatre has undergone an alteration. The 
chief improvement is the removal of the chan- 
deliers from the boxes, and the substitution of a 
very handsome and brilliant chandelier, with 
sunlight combined, which is pendant from the 
centre of the ceiling. This is from the manu- 
factory of Messrs. Jones & Co., Covent-garden. 


limestone in columns and shafts, and polished 
Irish marbles about the apse and choir. The 
contracts have been let to Mr. Killgallin, of 
Sligo, for the mass of the work, and Mr. Clarence, 
of Balisodare, for the cut stone work. The 
designs and working drawings have been pro- 
vided by Mr. George Goldie, of London. The! 
whole cost of the work will be about 20,0001. 








MANCHESTER. 


WE are glad to hear that the Sanitary Sub- 
committee have unanimously resolved to report 
in favour of the appointment of an Officer of 
Health for this city. His duties will necessarily 


part of »he business is that Manchester is still 
without an officer of thatkind. It is to be hoped 
that the Council will at once adopt the recom- 
mendation and carry it out. The Committee 
suggest for the office, at a salary of 5001. per 
annum, Mr. John Leigh, a surgeon locally known 


the land coloured red on the accompanying plan, and 
there buried at a depth of, say, 18 in. below surface 
by pipes, which I will call reverse drain-pipes, laid all 
over the land. 

The depth of 18 in. of earth over them will prevent any 
exhalation from the sewage, and the sewage will become 
naturally deodorised and rendered innocuous before it is 
carried off by water-courses and drained away to sea by 
the natural streams. 

The liquid sewage will be applied to the roofs of the 2 
—and this is the gist of my plan—so that the roots of tho 
crops take up the liquid sewage for their growth, and the 
insoluble matter remains in the ground. 

This plan avoids all those expensive artificial means of 
dealing with the sewage ; it utilises it by the growing crops 
absorbing it; it avoids exposure of the sewage to the sun 
and the atmosphere ; but allows the essence of the sewage 
to be drawn out of the ground by the sun acting on the 
——- the growth of which will be greatly promoted 
and increased.” 


I was glad to see in the newspapers that the 


be multifarious and important. The astonishing | same or a similar plan has been proposed for 


Malvern, and I think it is a plan worth serious 
consideration for all places. 
CuarLes Sriace, Assoc. Inst. C. E. 











inquiries and his chemical knowledge. As to 
this part of the report, however, we say nothing 


for the position should be looked for. The 
Sanitary Sub-committee appears to include some 
energetic and far-seeing members. 

As to the Town Hall competition, the selection 
sub-committee met on Tuesday last, and after 
further careful consideration, with professional 
assistance, agreed upon a list of the competitors 
whoare to be invited to a second competition under 
the terms of the advertisement, each receiving the 
sum of 3001., except the author of the one design 
eventually selected for execution, who will receive 
the usual professional remuneration. This list 
has been reported to the General Purposes Com- 
mittee, and will go up to the Council next week 
for their decision. 137 sets of designs were sent 
in by 123 competitors. 





THE DRAINAGE OF CANTERBURY. 





With the exception of the lighting, the whole of 
the new work has been done by Messrs. Green & | 
King, of London. 

The painting-room has a frame 42 ft. by 32 ft., | 
which travels up and down at the painter’s plea- | 
sure. There are also two painting bridges 26 ft. | 
long, which move up and down, and carry the 
artist to the height of 30 ft., if required. The | 
depth of the stage from the foot-lights to the | 
back is 58 ft. ; the width from wall to wall 62 ft., | 
which does not include the large scene dock, | 
which is 40 ft. by 30 ft. The height from stage 
to gridiron is 60 ft.; the depth from the stage to | 
the magazine floor is 10 ft.; from the magazine 
floor to the cellar is 16 ft., which makes 26 ft. | 
from the stage to the cellar. Over the scene 
dock is the carpenter’s shop, and under it is the 
working property-shop. At the back of the scene 
dock is a large furniture-room for the storage of 
furniture. Mr. Day, of the Prince of Wales 


Theatre, Liverpool, erected the stage. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, SLIGO. 


PREPARATIONS are being made for commencing 
the erection of a large and important structure 
in the town of Sligo, as the cathedral of the 
ancient Roman Catholic see of Elphin. 

The site is a commanding one, and when 
erected the cathedral will be the prominent 
feature of the town. The building is by special 
desire to be of Lombard or Norman character, 
and will consist of nave, aisles, transepts, semi- 
circular apse, with an aisle passing round it and 
apsidal chapel beyond, and two chapels of the 
same form in the transepts. A massive and 
lofty tower and spire will rise at the western 
end of the nave, and lateral porches and sacristy 
buildings, with hall for meetings, sacristan’s 
residence, and connecting cloister, complete the 
arrangements. 

The dimensions are as follow:—Total external 
length, 219 ft. 6in., ditto internal, 211 ft.; total 
external width across ts, 121 ft. 6 in., 
ditto internal, 115 ft. 6in.; width of nave and 
aisles, 66 ft.; height of nave under vault, 61 ft. ; 
height of tower and spire, 176 ft. 

The materials are to be, externally, the local 





blue limestone, and internally, the yellow sand- 
stone of the country, with a partial use of the 


the matter of their recent competition for the supply 
of stoneware-pipes demands the fullest publicity. 

The advertisement published in the builder of the 13th 
and 28th of July informed suswrenngipe makers that 
tenders would be received by the Local Board up to the 
30th of July. Well, Sir, myself and others tendered 
according to the conditions of contract and specifications 

ro by the engineer. 

At a meeting of the Local Board it was decided that 
none of these tenders shou'd be received, and that an ad- 
vertisement for further t: nde-s should be issued. This 
appeared in the Builder ot the 10th inst., informing us 
that tenders would be received up to the 28th inst. On 
the 13th the Board held a special meeting, and decided 
that one of the tenders first sent in should be accepted. 
Now, Sir, is this a fair and honourable way of treating 
us ?>—to put us to the trouble and expense of preparing 
fresh tenders, and then to accept one of the first teuders 
in the face of their advertisement for further ones, 

A Pips Maxzr. 





HOW TO USE TOWN SEWAGE. 


Siz,—To comply with the Act of the Thames 
Conservators, it will be necessary to dispose of 
the sewage of Kingston and the adjacent places 


in some other way than running it into the patronise the icy, miserable machines. 


River Thames. In March last I began to con- | 
sider how it should be disposed of; and, to obviate | 
the objections to the exhalations from surface | 
irrigation, it occurred to me that the sewage | 
might be run underground, in pipes with open | 
joints, or preferably in half-round pipes, or tiles | 
with serrated edges, covered with a flat tile; and | 
that through the serrations the liquid sewage | 
would flow to the roots of the crops right and | 
left, the distance apart of these lines of pipes | 
being varied according to the retentiveness or | 
otherwise of the ground. 

At that time I was not prepared to make any 
report on the disposal of the Kingston sewage, 
not having completed my investigation of the 
district ; but about that same time the people of 
Leytonstone, in Essex, wanted to know how to 
dispose of their sewage, and the following is an 
extract from my report, dated April 24, 1867, to 
the committee appointed to carry out the pro- 


for the interest he has manifested in sanitary | 


beyond the remark that the best obtainable man | 


S1z,—The unfairness of the Canterbury Local Board in 


MASTER BUILDERS AND THEIR 
WORKMEN. 


' 
At the Marylebone Police-court, on Tuesday, Mr. 
| Coyle, master builder, of Great Marylebone-street, ap- 
| peared to answer a summons under the following cir- 
| cumstances. It appears that he engaged complainant, a 
carpenter, to do a certain job for him, but in two hours, 
| being dissatisfied with the work, he there and then dis- 
ebarged him. He also offered him a shilling for his two 
hours’ work, but complainant declined, averring he must 
have 1s. 4d.,—being at the rate of 8d. perhour. De- 
fendant refused, and complainant stayed in the shop for 
‘eight hours, and now sought to obtain his wages 
for all that time, inasmuch as he was “not” dis- 
charged until he was paid. Mr. Mansfield said, 
| it was ridiculous to suppose that a man who chose to stay 
a fortnight on the premises of his master after being told 
to go about his business could demand payment for all 
those hours, The complainant said, that when a master 
told his workman to pack up his tools and go away, he 
must pay him for the work already done at the recognized 
rate of wages. Unless the man were paid there was no 
discharge. Mr. Mansfield would not allow the pay for 
| the waiting hours, but ordered defendant to settle the 
matter by paying the Is. 4d. The defendant then pro- 
duced a workman, who said that complainant’s work was 
so badly done that it had to be re-made. Mr. Mansfield 
thereupon altered his decision and dismissed the summons, 
with the remark, that if a workman failed to do his work 
the master was not liable to pay him anything. 








BATHING. 


I quite agree with ‘‘ Natator,” that at all our watering- 
laces “‘ enclosed bathing-places”’ or tents should be pro- 
vided for the public. ‘ There is no bathing, in the proper 
sense of the term,” at any of our most frequented coast 
towns, I have just passed a fortnight at Brighton, and 
the bathing there is anything but satisfactory. The vast 
multitude who visit that beautiful town with the view of 
having a few dips into the sea find themselves restricted to 
the cold, comfortless bathing-machines after eight o’clock 
in the morning, let the tide be high orlow. At low water a 
swimmer must wade a long way out before he can get his 
pleasant plunge, whereas if he could be allowed to bathe 
when the tide suited, at any hour of the day, he could 
enjoy his swim and the luxury he had taken the trouble to 
travel for; and, without interfering with the comfort of 
others, invigorate himself without the risk of that sudden 
chill which wading in shallow water creates. This applies 
also to the ladies. The bathing is worse than useless in the 
low tides. Their machines are kept so much out of the 
water, that the ladies scarcely get a dip of the pure water, 
| but are kept shivering ankle-deep in the dirty surf. There 
| is a vast expanse of beach at Brighton, and sufficiently 
distant from the promenade to prevent an pane, | : 
| surely a portion might be set aside for the public generally 
—whether for those who can or those who cannot afford to 
A Barner. 





THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Srr,—It is a rare thing to hear the Paris Exhibition 
spoken of with praise—a very rare thing to hear it referred 
to with enthusiasm. I believe the general feeling in 
England to be, that it may be well enough, if one is led by 
circumstances to Paris, to turn in for a few hours at the 
Champ de Mars, but that the Exhibition is not worth 
taking any trouble to see; that Paris is ruinously expensive 
just now, and that little is to be gained by going there.* 

These, at any rate, were my own notions a week ago; but 
having been to Paris I have learned how grievously mis- 
taken I was, and I am anxious to be allowed to urge upon 
all those of your readers who have the means and the 
opportunity to go, that if they allow the very few weeks 
during which the Exhibition still remains open to pass 
without visiting it, they will miss a valuable opportunity 
of study, and a great treat. The Exhibition is full of 
objects which cannot fail to interest those who form the 
main body of your readers. ; 

The antiquary will find the illustrations of the “ history 
of labour” ood tho wonderful fragments in the Egyptian 





visions of the Sewage Utilization Act, 1865, and 
the Sanitary Act, 1866 :— 


“As to the disposal of the sewage, the success of 
surface irrigation of land is very considerable where suit- 
able land can be obtained. It is possible that a sufficient | 
breadth of land might be obtained, but it does not lie in | 
that convenient form which renders surface irrigation a 
success in some places. Looking at the nature of the 
ground at command, I recommend a more simple and 
effectual plan, I recommend that the sewage be led to 





Temple a most complete, most instructive, and most com- 

rehensive archeological collection. From the dawn of 
aia to our own day the arts of Western Europe 
(and partly of the East) are exhibited in precious collec- 
tions of the pre-historic and almost all the historic 


riods, 





* No reader of the Builder ought to have this impres- 
sion.—Eb. : 
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The lover of modern works of art will delight im the 
French galleries, rich in paintings by Gérome, Meis- 
sonnier, Rosa Bonheur, Yvon, and many others. The 
Bavarian gallery, where Keulbach and Piloti exhibit some 
of their grandest works; the Dutch gallery, where a whole 
host of skilled painters maintain the traditions of their 
school, while the works of Aleux Tadéma seem to win for 
it distinction in a new field; and, not least, the Belgian 

, where the noble Pre-Raffaellite worke of Leys hang 
side by side with the charming trifles of Stevens, and the 
pn and finished studies of Willems. Nor is fine 
sculpture entirely absent, though it is scarce. —__ ae 

The student of modern art-work, and the artisan, will 
find the greatest imaginable —_ of workmanship, 
the most striking variety of ign in the furniture and 
textile fabrics, the pottery and goldsmiths’ work, the 
jewelry, and the dresses of European nations, In the 
unprecedentedly complete and rich exhibition of Indian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Turkish, Persian, and Egyptian art, 
he will find examples of faultless design and colouring 
crowded together in profusion. 

This list couid be extended indefinitely, for what may be 
called the practical portions of the Exhibition, displaying 
machinery, materials, structures, and contrivances, are 
as rich as those relating to arts and antiquities, Ail the 
things are easily approached, and well seen. The arrange- 
ment adopted is most satisfactory, and the only drawback 
is the fatigue caused by the want of a proper amount of 
fresh air in many parte of the building, by the discomfort 
of concrete floors, and by the fewness of seats. But the 
park and the central garden, and the excellent and 
abundant arrangements for refreshments, are a great 
counterbalance to this evil, and are all readily accessible 
from any point. se 

Lastly, I did not find prices much raised. I paid, in an 
excellent hotel, about half-a-crown a night more for my 





room than at ordinary times; but other charges remained | 





Bath stone groins. The stone carving, both 
externally and internally, was executed by Mr. 
Dore, of Brentford. The stained glass in the 
east windows of the chapels, with the other 
glazing, was by the Savoy Glass Company. The 
whole of the works have been executed by Mr. 
Nye, of Ealing, at a cost of 3,0001., from designs, 
and under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. Charles Jones, of the same place. 
Ryde——The Church Building Committee, we 
hear, says the Hampshire Independent, “ have 
abandoned the idea of raising a church suitable 
to the standing of the town, and have dropped 
Mr. Gilbert Scott’s plan, that was estimated to 
cost 15,0001., and have advertised for a plan 
that, with fittings and enclosure, must not exceed 
8,0001. The sale of the adowson of Newchurch 
has realised 3,7501., and 3,0001. have been sub- 
scribed. With such asum tostart with, the church 
building committee only show their incapacity 
for the work, and their want of resource.” 
Aylesbury.—The first and second contracts for 
the restoration of St. Mary’s Church, including 
the repairs of all the lower portions of the 
edifice, are now nearly completed. The church- 
wardens and the committee have received, or had 





| promises sufficient, amounting to about 7001., to 


warrant them in going on with the restoration of 


Bath stone dressings. There are two entrances, 
one under the tower at the west end, and the 
other by a porch on the north side. The front 
of the perch is a moulded arch, with carved 
capitals on a cluster of Purbeck marble 

with moulded bases. The tower at the west end 
is 65 ft. high, with four pinnacles, surmounted 
with iron crosses and —"4 pune There is a 
battlemented parapet, with carved gurgoyles, 
The entrance underneath the tower Hy an 
arch, supported on Purbeck marble columns. In 
the interior of the aisles, the parapets of the 
old church have been retained. The church 
itself consists of a nave, north and south aisles, 
and chancel. The nave is separated from the 
aisles on either side by four arches, on clustered 
piers, with carved capitals. The roof throughout 
is open timbered. The fittings of the chance] 
are of oak, obtained from the old church, but all 
carved. The chancel is paved with Maw’s 
encaustic tiles. The has been supplied 
from the manufactory of Messrs. Bevington & 
Sons, London, and is fixed at the east end of the 
north aisle. It is what the builders call the 
chancel organ, which they have made a speci- 
ality of their own, and which has obtained for 
them a silver medal at the Paris Exhibition. 
The nave is lighted by six clearstory quatrefoil 


just about the same that I have found them in Paris /the tower and spire, and a contract is being| windows; the south aisle with two two-light, 
during the last year or two. }entered into. The tower, like the other parts, | and one three-light windows; the north aisle by 
| will be faced with stone, the spire and clock | three two-light, the north transept by a large 
tower will be leaded, and the battlements of the | three-light tracery window, and the south tran. 
Z ee __. | main and clock tower will assume a more archi- | sept by two three-light tracery windows, deco- 
THE BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT | tectural character, according to the plans of Mr. rated. At the west end of the north aisle there 
INSTITUTION. Scott. Some few hundreds of pounds will be | are two small memorial windows, one a two- 

| required to complete the clearstories. ‘light window with figures of Faith and Hope; 











TxeE first annual meeting of this meritorious | 
Association was held, pro formd, on the 26th} 
inst., Mr. William Henshaw presiding. It was, 


adjourned to the 23rd of September, when it is 


to be hoped that all who are interested in its | 


Hyde, Cheshire.—The foundation-stone of a |the other also a two-light, with figures of St, 
new church, to be called St. Thomas’s Church, | Stephen and the Prophet Samuel. At the east 
has been laid by Lord de Tabley, the head of the side of the south transept there is a memorial 
Masonic fraternity in the Cheshire district, at-| window of stained giass. It is a three-light 


success will endeavour to attend. The Institute | 


has now completed the first year of its existence. 
The purpose is to maintain and educate the 


orphan children of builders’ clerks, and to relieve | 


distressed clerks and their widows. Although 
founded just at the crisis of the recent monetary 
depression, its first year’s operations have ex- 


ceeded in success the anticipations of its | 


friends. The balance-sheet shows donations 
and subscriptions amounting to the sum of 
638]. 13s. 4d., against which the necessary dis- 


bursements have been 161!. Is. 1ld. The meet- | 


ing, though small, was enthusigstic. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wombwell_—The foundation-stone of a new 
cemetery has been laid at Wombweil for the 
township. The site chosen consists of six acres 
of land, which have been purchased for 1,2001. 
It is only proposed to lay down one-half of the 


land at present. The cemetery is situated at the | 
Barnsley end of the village, and is removed from | 
the houses. The architect is Mr. Thomas Dobb, | 
of Rotherham. The contractors for the various | 
kinds of work are as follows :—Mason’s work, | 
Mr. W. Scharfield ; joiner’s work, Mr. D. Ham- 
merton; slater, Mr. John Jarvis. Some of the 
other work is not let. The total cost of the 
buildings, land, laying out the grounds, &c., is 
1,785l., or with the land, 2,9061. 

Plaistow.—The new church of Holy Trinity, 
Plaistow, has been consecrated. The edifice is 
in the ornamental English style, has been built 
from designs by Mr. Charles Barry, of the firm 
of Banks & Barry, and the builder is Mr. Ennor, 
of Hackney. The interior is plain, and the 
whole of the sittings, which consist of plain open 
benches with accommodation for 1,029, are free. 

Wetherby. — The foundation-stone of a new 
church has been laid at Hunsingore. The old 
structure had become somewhat dilapidated, and 
to a certain extent unfit for use. Mr. Charles 
Kirk, of Sleaford, Lincolnshire, architect, was 
consulted on the matter, and the edifice is to 
be erected at the cost of the patron, Mr. Dent. 
The church will consist of a nave, aisle, and 
chancel, with apsidal termination, vestry, porch, 
and a tower and spire at the west end of the 

south aisle. The structure will be in the Geo- 
metrical Decorated style of architecture. The 
floor is to be paved with Minton tiles. I: is 
in contemplation to put a peal of bells in the 
tower. 

Twickenham.—The cemetery lately consecrated 
is eight acres in extent. The walls have been 


formed of different curves. The chapels are of 


a modified character of English Gothic. The 


tended by a large number of the brethren of the decorated window, bearing figures of St. Peter, 
province. The church will consist of nave, 71 ft. | 8t. James, and St. John the Evangelist. This 


3 in. long, and 42 ft. 9 in. wide, with chancel, | was the chancel window of the old church. The 


organ chamber, and vestry; but this is only | chancel is lighted by a large five-light traceried 
part of the scheme, which includes north and window at the east end; in the north side there 


south transepts, and an extension of nave, one | is a two-light window; and on the south side 
bay westward, with porches under the western two two-lights, of coloured diaper glass, and 


gallery. The present western elevation will, | three small windows, being the gift of the archi- 
therefore, be of a simpler character than the | tect and builder. It is hoped that before long 


completed design. The roof will be of timber, | the eastern window will be filled with stained 
stained and varnished. The pews will have low | 


and broad seats, and sloped backs. There will | 


_ be a bell gable of a simple character at the west. 
jend. The materials are the local rubble stone, 


| with brick dressing at the angles of the build- 
jing, and jambs of doors and windows, and in 
_ bands with ashlar, where required. The pas- 
| Sages will be paved with Broseley tiles, in geo- 
| metrical patterns. The church will accommo- 
| date in all 472 persons. The contract has been 
‘taken at 2,128/., by Messrs. Robinson & Son, of 
| Hyde. The architect is Mr. J. Medland Taylor, 
| of Manchester. 

Dorchester.—For the rebuilding of Holy Trinity 
Church so large a number of plans have been 
sent in that it was deemed advisable to remove 


| them to the Town-hall, where the public were 


invited to inspect them. The estimated cost is 
about 6,0001.; but towards this amount scarcely 
2,0001. have yet been promised, and this in- 
clading a sum of 4001., offered on condition that 
the work should have been commenced before 
the present time. A piece of ground ig also 
offered conditionally upon the requisite funds 
being raised within two years. 
Wombourne.—The church here has recently 
been restored and enlarged, and is now con- 
secrated, by the Bishop of Rochester. The 
architect engaged in the work was Mr. G. E. 
Street, and his plans have been carried out by 
Mesers. G. & F. Higham, of this town, builders. 
The church now contains 560 sittings. The 
total cost of the restoration and improvements 
is estimated at 3,5001., the greater part of which 
has already been raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions. The reason for the ceremony of conse- 
cration was, that the present new chancel has 
been built partly on new ground. 
Shaftesbury.— The new Church of St. James 
has been consecrated. ‘The total cost has been 
3,5001., of which the Marquis of Westminster 
has given 2,0001. and the site, and the Rev. H. 
Boucher 5001. The materials of the old charch, 
so far as they were serviceable, have been used 
in the construction of the new one. The designs 
for the building were furnished by Mr. T. H. 
Wyatt, of London, the builder being Mr. Miles, 
of Shaftesbury. Thongh the general character 
of the church is Early English, that style has 
not been rigidly adhered to throughout the 





buildings “are constructed of Kentish rag with 


3. 


edifice. It has been built of greenstone, with 





glass. In the tower at the west end there isa 
four-light traceried window. The three stained 
glass windows were all supplied by Messrs. 
Lavers & Barraud, of London. The seats 
throughout the church are open, and of stained 
deal. There will be accommodation for 440, the 
old church having only accommodation for 230. 
The building is heated with apparatus supplied 
by Messrs. Haden & Son, Trowbridge; and it 
will be lighted by eight decorated coronm, there 
being two polished brass brackets in the chan- 
cel, supplied by Messrs. Willis & Jones, of 
Frome. ‘The old clock has been refixed in the 


|tower. The churchyard has been extended, 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Bacup.—The new Market-hall at this place 
has been opened with some ceremony. The in- 
ternal dimensions of the Market-hail are 137 ft. 
by 71 ft. The erection isof stone. The central 
area is fitted with a uniform arrangement of 
stallages. There are three principal aisles or 
passages, and around the interior are twenty- 
three enclosed shops. In addition to this, there 
are under the basement of the building eight 
other shops which are used for the sale of fish, 
&c. The roof of the building is of iron and 
glass, in three bays, supported by twenty cast- 
iron columns, with ornamental girders. The 
height of the central roof from the floor of 
the Market-hall is 32 ft. The interior has been 
coloured, and there is ornamental stained glass 
in the roof. In connexion with the market, 
but having separate access, is a board-room, 
office for surveyor, and waiting-room, with lava- 
tories, &c., &c. The total cost will be a little 
over 6,0001. The building has been erected by 
the Local Board from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Joseph Brierley, of 
Blackburn. 

Doncaster.—The Grand Race Stand is being 
improved. Messrs. T. & C. Anelay, the con- 
tractors, are at work on it. The evtrance to 
the Stand has been enlarged ; the vestibule will 
be much wider; recesses are formed, 
counters fixed in them for the sale of tickets. 
There are now two doorways, each of which is #8 
wide as the old one, and if found desirable they 
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may be used separately for ingress and egress. 
The new building is in uniformity with the rear 
of the stand. A portico, approached by a flight 
of steps, will be erected and carried out with 
halustrades, &c., in detail,as the colonnade in 
front of the stand. The work is under the 
supervision of Mr. Anelay, the borough surveyor. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Llangollen Church.—The large eastern win- 
dow of this church has been filled with stained 
glass by Messrs. Done & Davies, of this town. 
The window has been erected at the cost of 
Lieut.-Colonel Tottenham, of Plas Berwyn, as a 
memorial to his mother. The window illus- 
trates the Law and the Gospel. In the centre of 
the lower tier (representing the Law) is the 
figure of Moses, holding in his left hand the 
tables of the Law, and with his right pointing 
to them with arod. In the four compartments 
on either side are the figures of the four major 
prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. 


Competition, Harrocate. — The premium 
offered by the West-end Park Company for a 
plan for laying out their estate, has been awarded 
to Mr. H. Hirst, architect, Bristol. 


Free Sunpay at THE CrystaL PaLace.— 
About 10,000 of the artisans of London, with 
their wives and families, assembled at the 
Crystal Palace, on the 25th August, it being the 
free Sunday granted by the directors every year 
to the officers of the trade societies and other 
organisations of workmen. The tickets are 
necessarily ‘limited in number, and are distri- 
buted through the agency of the National 
Sunday League. Short addresses were delivered 
by several gentlemen from the platform on the 
great orchestra. In the evening a selection of 
sacred music was performed on the great organ. 


Scuoots aT THE Crevsor Ironworks. — 
Monsieur Schneider, the President of the Corps 
Législatif, and the head of the great ironworks 
at Creusot, has presented to the British Govern- 
ment a complete set of the illustrations of the 
system of primary instruction carried on in the 
schools attached to his works. In these schools 





In the upper tier are the figures of our Saviour 
and the four Evangelists, our Saviour occupying 
the centre compartment, being raised above the 
side figures. In the tracery above them are 
their emblems ; the angel, the lion, the bull, and 
the eagle, surrounded with ornament, inwhich are 
introduced the rose, leek, shamrock, and thistle. 
Above these, on the right side, is the figure o 
St. David, the patron saint of Wales, and near 
him are the arms of the see. On the left is the 
figure of St. Patrick, and above him the arms of 
the donor, who is of an Irish family. Over our 
Saviour are two angels holding scrolls. The 
two upper tops finish with a canopy formed by 
the lily. 








Books Received. 


f! 


| upwards of 4,000 children are educated, and the 
| System appears to be far more comprehensive 
|} and complete than that in any similar school in 
England. It is at these works that a large num- 
| ber of the locomotives for the Great Eastern 
| Railway are manufactured and imported into 
| England. 


| A Town cunper SEQuestration.—The govern- 
| ing body of the Royal Leamington Spa, Warwick- 
| shire, are placed in a position of great difficulty 
|in consequence of Mr. Thomas Heath, of War- 
wick, one of the plaintiffs in the recent pro- 
, tracted litigation in Chancery against the 
| Leamington Local Board, having taken steps to 
| enforce the sequestration issued by the court for 
the infraction of an injunction restraining the 
Board from discharging the filtered town sewage 
into the river Leam, so as to pollute that stream. 
The penalty which the sequestration is to exact 


“Railway Finance,” by Joseph Mitchell, | is 5,0007. The local Board are left without funds 


F.R.S.E. and C.E. Stanford, London. This 
pamphlet contains suggestions for the resuscita- 
tion and improvement of the railway companies 
who are at present in financial difficulties. It is 
in the form of a letter to Mr. Disraeli, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The author says : 


the interference of the Government in railway affairs,— 


| to meet the current expenses of the town. 


Norrotk AND Norwich ArcH#®oLocicaL So- 


cIETY.—The annual meeting of this society was 
| held at Great Yarmouth. There was a numerous 
| attendance. The proceedings commenced with 


wie. si : |a paper by Mr. C. J. Palmer on the Star Hotel, 
** My idea is, that this is a most suitable spuetnaity for | 


in which they were assembled. The members 


for an experiment to ascertain the value of a semi-govern- | nh€xt inspected the Town Hall, after which they 


mental management of railways, and for an interposition | proceeded to the parish church of St. Nicholas, 


of a limited Government guarantee, which would restore 


blic fid d ble th i ight | reed ve 
ee ee eee | The party, after quitting St. Nicholas, proceeded 
| om their excursion tour, visiting in their route 
The Government has to advance nothing, but simply to | 
interpose its guarantee, When it has restored the com- | 


themselves, 
* * o * 


pany s finances, it may hand over the line and works to 
the shareholders, and recede from its charge.” 


This last remark, which is made in connexion 





a paper on which was read by Mr. A. W. Morant. 


the churches of Caister, Hemsby, Winterton, 
West Somerton, Martham, Rollesby, at most of 
which short papers were read. In the evening, 
after their return, the party dined at the Star 


with one special case illustrative of the anthor’s | Hotel, the Mayor presiding. 


idea, cannot fail to excite a rather sad smile on | 


MANCHESTER INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.—The 





the countenances of many guarantors who read | g¢rst annual meeting of this institution has been 
it. How often have they been told in confident | held in the Town-hall, King-street. There was 
language that they will have toadvance nothing? 4 jarge attendance. Mr. Alderman Bennett pre- 
Nevertheless, something should at once be done | sided. Mr. E. Dando, the secretary, read the 
to put the great highways of the country on | pommittee’s report, which stated, that since the 
right footing for the public convenience. | institution was formed, in March, 1867, its pro- 
“Local Government in Battersea.” The sub- | cress had been in every respect most satisfactory. 
stance of an address, by J. C. Buckmaster, church- | There were now sixty-four members, eight asso- 
warden, at a meeting of ratepayers (Chapman, | oiates, and one graduate. The primary objects 
Battersea). The object of the author of this | of the institution were an interchange of ideas, 
address is to promote the discussion of parochial | and the growth of mechanical and scientific 
questions with a view to a more just and | knowledge, and the committee hoped to be 
efficient system of local government. Few! favoured with many communications for the 
vestrymen, he remarks, know anything about| enlightenment of the members. The report was 





| 











parish business, or care to know: nay, in Batter- 
sea it is considered “scarcely respectable to 
attend vestry meetings ;’ and sixteen out of 
thirty-eight have never attended a single 
meeting. Mr. Buckmaster’s observations well 
deserve attention. 








Wliscellunen. 


Tue wate M. Paccarp, Arcuitect. — The 
death is announced of M. Paccard, architect of 
the Palaces of Fontainebleau and Rambonuillet, 
at Aix-les-Bains, in his 54th year. 





HEARING IN THE HovusE or Lorps.—Professor 
Tyndall, Dr. Percy, and Mr. Barry, the com- 
mittee appointed toreport on the best means for 
improving the acoustic qualities of the House of 





Lords, have recommended that they shall be 
permitted to postpone full consideration of the 
subject until the beginning of next session. 


adopted, and the council for the current year 
appointed. 


Tue Betts or Str. AnpDReEw’s, PLymovutH.— 
The bells of St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, have 
undergone inspection by Mr. Hooper, of Exeter, 
who has been requested to send in his estimate of 
the cost of putting the peal in complete order. 
The steeple and bells were pronounced to be in a 
very satisfactory condition, and the frames per- 
fectly steady and free from vibration when the 
large bells were in fall swing—a fact attributable 
no doubt to the enormous strength of the walls 
of the steeple, which allows of what would other- 
wise be considered a dangerous course, wedging 
the frames to the walls. Some of the large bells, 
however, require considerable strengthening of 
the stocks to which they are suspended, and also 
of the ironwork. Surprise has often been ex- 


‘pressed by ringers that this peal, which was 


always intended to be ten (the places being left 
for two bells) should have remained so long in- | 


“complete. 





EasNEY Park, NEAR Ware, Herts. — The 
foundation stone for this mansion for Mr. J. F. 
Buxton, has been laid. Mr. A. Waterhouse 
is the architect ; Mr. W. Beass the builder; and 
Mr. G. Burton, clerk of works. 


Oprssa Harsour.—We understand that the 
prize of 1,2001. has been awarded (over twenty 
other competitors) by the Emperor of Russia to 
Sir Charles A. Hartley, C.E., and engineer in 
chief to the European Commission of the Danube, 
for his plans for improvements of the harbour 
of Odessa. 


A Spire SHATTERED BY LicuTninc.—The spire 
of Eldersfield church, near Tewkesbury, has been 
struck by lightning. The lightning struck the 
spire about 16 ft. from the top, displacing large 
portions of masonry both above and below the 
part struck. Passing down, it struck ont holes 
through the stone in several places, cracking the 
spire more or less all the way down: it then ap- 
pears to have expended its remaining force on 
the covered top of the belfry staircase, a portion 
of which it shattered. The stones driven out 
were scattered about the churchyard. For- 
tunately the bells were uninjured. The spire 
had been partly rebuilt and thoroughly repaired 
in the autumn of 1862. A considerable portion 
of it will require rebuilding. 


A Disputep Contract.—At the Stockton 
County Court, the case of Wright v. Moore has 
been decided. The plaintiff was a contractor 
living at South Stockton, and the defendant re- 
sided near Stokesley. The action was brought 
to recover 141. 9s. 6d. for drainage work. Com- 
plaints were made to the South Stockton Local 
Board of Health of a nuisance existing on de- 
fendant’s property, and he was requested to 
abate the nuisance. The defendant saw Mr. 
Spicer, the surveyor to the Board, and gave him 
authority to do what work was required to re- 
move the nuisance. On one occasion Mr. Spicer 
introduced plaintiff to Moore as a suitable per- 
son to repair the drains complained of. The 
defendant gave him orders to do the work, and 
afterwards disputed the bill, saying that the 
Local Board were liable. A verdict was given 
for the plaintiff to the full amount. 


MonvumentaL.—A favourable site for the 
national monument to Lord Clyde has been fixed 
upon, and the monument itself is in a fair way 
to completion, more than half of it being already 
erected. The site is in Carlton-gardens, opposite 
the monument recently erected to Sir John 
Franklin, the Arctic navigator. The German 
press contains a proposal by Karl Blind to erect 
a monument in honour of Robert Blum, the 
member of the German Parliament who was 
executed at Vienna in 1848, according to a 
court-martial decree ; as well as one in honour 
of Trutzschler, also a member of the German 
Parliament, who was shot at Mannheim in 1849, 
together with a large number of the champions 
of democracy, at the order of the then Prince, 
and now King of Prussia.—~An equestrian 
statue of Napoleon I. has just been inaugurated 
at Montereau (Seine-et-Marne) with great cere- 
mony. The figure stands upon the level space 
between the two bridges at the confluence of the 
Yonne and the Seine, in front of the plateau of 
Surville. 





THREATENED ENCLOSURE OF WANDSWORTH 
Common.—A great meeting of the inhabitants of 
the parishes of Wandsworth and Battersea has 
been held at Clapham Junction. Between 4,000 
and 5,000 were present. The destruction of a 
fence surrounding a portion of the common en- 
closed by the Brighton Railway Company seems to 
have been threatened, but Earl Spencer got from 
Sir Richard Mayne a body of mounted police to 
check any damage, and the railway company 
had a suspicious number of “ navvies” in knots 
among the crowd. The proceedings commenced 
with an address from Mr. J. C. Buckmaster, 
M.A., churchwarden of Battersea, and it was 
resolved unanimously :— “That this meeting 
regards with extreme sorrow and regret.the en- 
closures which have taken place on Wandsworth 
Common, and urges the committee appointed for 
its preservation to take every step to restore the 
privileges which the public have enjoyed from 
time immemorial.” Mr. Buckmaster said that 
two or three private gentlemen would destroy 
the fence, in order to try the rights of the case ; 
and, in a closing speech, he produced roars of 
laughter by the repetition of the lines,— 

“‘ The crime is great in man or woman 





Who steals a goose from off the Common ; 
But who shall plead the man’s exeuse, 
Who steals the Common from the goose? 
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“To Artists.”"—We would draw attention to 
the premium for designs offered by the Council 
of the Art-Union of London. The advertisement 
of this in our last said,—the drawings must illus- 
trate some “ political ” or historical work. This 
should have been poetical or historical work. 


CuoLERa.—The epidemic which lately visited 
us is spreading through the Continent, and, be- 
sides its more prominent field in Italy, at pre- 
sent, has appeared at Marseilles, Rotterdam, and 
elsewhere. Severe as it has been about Rome, 


Cricket AND JomERs. — Messrs. Simms & 
Marten have established a cricket club for the 
‘oiners belonging to their works at Chelsea. The 
two elevens meet at Battersea every Saturday 
from three till five; and the principals, as well 
as the foremen, attend and take part as often 
as circumstances will permit. They also have 
a club at Hastings. 


Fat or a New Brince. — The bridge in 


course of construction at Crieff has been de- 
stroyed. Mr. Pitkeathley, the inspector, went to 





the filthy state of which has been an object of 
remark in the newspapers, cholera is by no 
means £0 virulent now, at least in this country, 
as it once was. Our sanitary improvements 
have evidently stripped it of half its terrors. 


VecrtTasLe Harr.—Californian papers state 
that there is now dug out of the mountains of 
the Sierra Nevada range a better material for 
beds than has been hitherto available in the 
markets of the world. It is the soap root, which 
grows in unlimited quantities in that region. It | 
is a bulbous root, enveloped in a very tough and 
supple fibre, resembling somewhat the husk of 
cocoanut in colour and appearance, but nearly as 
tough as whalebone. The natural colour is | 
brown, but it is often coloured black, and an | 
expert, it is said, would find it hard to tell it | 
from curled hair. 





ProcrEss OF THE TRUE PacrFICaToRs.— | 


examine a damaged arch, when the fabric sud- 
denly gave way, and he and four others were 
precipitated into the water below. A mason had 
his legs and arms broken, and the inspector got 
his jawbone fractured, and was otherwise cut 
about the head. 


BirwincHam Society or Artists. — The 
“private view” of this year’s exhibition took 
place on Saturday last. Amongst the pictures 
exhibited there are the productions of Sir Joseph 
Noel Paton, R.S8.A.; Vicat Cole, R. Thornburn, 


| J. E. Millais, R.A.; T. Faed, R.A.; R. V. Mar- 


tineau, James Danby, W. H. Fisk, G. E. Hicks, 
F. Dillon, J. Sant, A.R.A.; E. Nicholl, A.R.A.; 
the late J. Philip, R.A.; the late C. R. Leslie, 
R.A.; Eyre Crowe, George Sant, James Archer, 
R.S.A.; &c. The local artists come out credit- 


ably. 


Our Narrow Rutway Brinces: Perit or 


Another “ terrible engine of war” has been in-| yer Masesty.—Every now and then one hears 
vented by Herr Von Dreyse. It is a shell/ofa railway-guard being killed in attempting, 


OrGANs IN THE UNITED States.—A large 
new organ has just been completed in the Boston 
Music Hall, and has been opened before a nume. 
rous and enthusiastic assemblage of listeners. In 
other cities it is said that new organs of congij. 
derable size have lately been built, and that 
choral societies after our English fashion are 
here and there springing up. 

Tue Correr TrapE.—The firmness evinced by 
holders, say Messrs. Vivian, Younger, & Bond 
(August 23), especially of Chili produce in 
Liverpool, has resulted in a further improvement 
in prices of that description, bringing the figure 
for spot bars, good brands, up to 70I., whilst 
14s. 6d. have been refused for a cargo of regulus 
to arrive. The actual business done has been 
only moderate. At the present moment there 
are no sellers of bars to arrive at 711. English 
copper has participated in the improvement, 
and a fair business has been done in tough at 
781. and 791. 


Sovrn Wates Institute or Crvit ENGINEERs, 
The annual general meeting of the members of 
this flourishing institute has been held in the 
theatre of the Royal Institution, Swansea, under 
the presidency of Mr. George Martin, of Dowlais. 
Upon the table were specimens of fuel dipped in 
petroleum—bricks of compressed Aberdare steam 
coal, made at Aberaman, submerged in water 48 
hours ; of the Tredegar coal exposed to the sun, 
wind, and rain for six weeks, made by Barker's 
machine, also sections of Davies’s steam striker. 
After some official business had been got through, 





needle-rifle; that is to say, a needle gun which from want of a proper gangway, or access 
throws diminutive shells, which burst in the through the carriages, to crawl over their tops | 


a previous discussion on a paper by Mr. G. C. 
Pearce on Mechanical Ventilation was continued, 


human body and tear the flesh to pieces. If as a watchman or actual guard over the train; and papers on the Structure of Iron, by Mr. 
anything be likely to put an utter end to war, it and in one week lately two such cases occurred. Vivian; on the Duration of the South Wales 
must be a diabolical invention such as this. | From a slight excess of size in a carriage, the Coal-field, by Mr. Bedlington; on the Port of 
Could they not add poison to the shells to strike Queen has been in peril of her life fromasimilar Newport and its Coal-field, by Mr. A. Bassett ; 
additional terror into those whom kings lead | cause, on her way to Kelso. Some doubt was | and on the Cornish Engine, by Mr. Loam, were 
like unresisting sheep to the slaughter? Our suggested whether the 1ew state carriage was read and discussed. Other papers were read, 
only hope is that both sides in the next threat-| not too wide for som of the bridges on the and several postponed. The members and 
ened war will be supplied with such pacifi- Waverley route. The gauge of the royal train friends of the Institution afterwards dined 


cators. 


THE LATE Mr. Macintosh, Marpier.—A |} 


correspondent mentions the death of Mr. James | 
Macintosh, of the firm of Macintosh & Nicol, | 
imitators of woods and marbles, and whose pro- | 
ductions in the Royal palaces, the principal public 
buildings of London, the provinces, Scotland, | 
and Ireland are well known. He left Scotland | 
some twenty-six years ago as a journeyman) 
painter, and worked his own way to a good. 
position. 
under Mr. Homan’s directions at H.R.H. the! 
Prince Consort’s Mausoleum, and the Duchess | 
of Kent’s Mausoleum, at Windsor; and at the. 
Euston Hotel coffee-room, Euston-square, for 
Messrs. Holland & Hannen. 


| 
j 


Two CuuRCHES UNDER ONE Roor.—Instances | 


His last works were for the Queen, | 


| the area of the water in the docks, so that 152 


result was that it was found that the new car- 
riage would not pass through! At Carlisle the 
whole train had to be re-arranged, and a smaller 
saloon carriage of the London and North-West- 
ern Company put in place of the state carriage. 


Tuk New Mitiwatt Docks.—These docks 
have now nearly approached completion. The 
total area of the land purchased by the Millwall 
Dock Company is 204 acres; 42 acres will be 


acres wil] be available for wharfs and ware- 
houses. The portions of the work already con- 
structed have a water area of something more 
than 33 acres, and present about 2,600 yards of | 
wharf frontage. The graving-dock, which is| 
also included in the work completed, is 413 ft. 


of two churches in one churchyard have been | long, and has an entrance 65 ft. in width. The 
mentioned in your columns, but the following | Millwall Docks are situated to the south of the 
example of two churches under one roof must be | West India system, and will, when completed, 
unique. Two distinct churches are under one| be of a T form in plan, the supporting line of 
roof at Pakefield, near Lowestoft—Al! Saints’|the letter stretching towards the West-India 
and St. Margaret’s—forming a double aisle of Docks, the cross arms running at right-angles 
similar architecture and dimensions, divided by | with the perpendicular, and being of nearly 
seven pointed arches on octagonal pillars. It | equal length. The lock-gates are each 43 ft. 


| was taken and applied to the bridges, and the together at the Cameron Hotel. 








TENDERS 


For erecting a pier and landing-stage at Battersea, for 
Messrs. Lee & Jerdein. Mr. C. Eppy, a re 





Simms & Marten............0000 spnten 
Hedge .......... 5461) 0 
Rigby 490 0 0 








For a house at Tunbridge Wells, for Mr. John Guy, 
Mr. Fredk. Johnstone, architect :— 





Axford £6,170 09 0 
Willicombe & Oakley ...........0+ 6,100 0 0 
Punnett & Son ......... senccvesetsooss 6,074 0 0 
Simms & Marten ............000...00 5,376 9 0 





For alterations and irs to No. 3, Portland-place. 
Mr. W. A. Baker, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Richardson & Waghorn :— 

Burdett ea £1,938 0 0 
Wheeler (accepted)..........-000+.4 1,777 0 0 


For the erection of four houses in Longfield-street, 
Merton-road, Wandsworth, for Mr. T. Oliver. Mr. De 
Carle, —- = 











COTM weoseees £699 10 0 
Strong, Hy ...ccccscscevssvees pavedeorenante 697 0 0 
RES Be TOOEE. Wicsiccctdareceioonenerene 685 0 
WOK sntscrctocsesnesnnsisensedulpuniieces 674 5 0 
Btw, W esecscscescicacccccccsvessesersecs 00 





was evidently erected for two distinct congrega- 
tions, and each had its own altar with raised | 
steps. There is a square tower at the west end, | 
the lower compartment of a richly-painted rood | 
screen, and the silver chalice is dated 1337. 
This instance is mentioned in Mr. Nall’s Hand- 

book to Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, from 

which book a great deal of valuable matter may 

be derived.— Notes and Queries. 





Biackrriars Brinck.—While removing one 
of the Surrey piers, preparatory to the construc- 
tion of the new Blackfriars Bridge, two founda- 
tion-stones of black slate were discovered by the 
workmen. One of them is evidently a stone 
that was laid with all pomp and ceremonial, 
while the other and smaller one found near it 
was as evidently stowed away on the same day, 
but prior to the ceremonial, by some master 
workman, who ‘ook this advantage of his oppor- 


wide by 31 ft. high. . 


New Unpercrounp TELEGRAPHIC SysTEM. — 
A number of gentlemen connected with tele- 
grapby have been at the residence of Mr. D. 
Nicoll, Oaklands Hall, Kilburn, for the purpose 
of witnessing a series of experiments with a new 
species of underground electric telegraph. The 
principle consists of its being made in sections 
of any length, and at any angle, and laid down 
in shallow or deep trenches at option, just as a 
line of railway may be laid, but without chairs, 
bolts, rivets, &c. The system is described as 
being of exceedingly simple construction, con- 
sisting of a zinc or other metallic semi-tube, or 
species of gutter, in which any number of electric 
wires can be laid. In manufacturing the con- 
ductors the wires receive firet a coating of 
insulatory substance, then a coating of fibre, and 
each wire is then embedded in the semi-tube, 





tunity to hand down his name to posterity. The 
clear cut inscription on the first says :—‘‘ On the 
23d day of June, 1761, in the first year of the 
reign of King George IIL., the first stone of this 
the first pier was laid by Sir Robert Ladbroke, 
knt., and president of the Honourable Committee 
for carrying this bridge into execution. Robert 
Mylne, architect ; Joseph Dixon, mason.” The 
second stone says :— On the 23d day of June, 
1761, in the first year of the reign of King 
George ITI., the first stone of this pier was laid 


and embedded in more of the insulating com- 
pound. This insulating material does not 
decompose. It consists mainly of epuré Trinidad 
bitumen, and with 16-gauge copper wires in zinc 
troughs the system can be laid and completed, 
it is said, for 20 per cent. less than the present 
cost of overhead wires, either on poles or honse- 
tops. It has been calculated that twenty miles 
of sections, containing fifty or more wires, may 
be laid in aday by thirty labourers. The cost of 
each wire will, it is said, ordinarily average not 





For additions and alterations at Nos. 12 and 13, St. 
John’s-street, Clerkenwell, for Mr. W. E. Bridges. Mr. 
W. P. Griffith, architect :— 





DOVOTOEE - nccccecossessecses Pteeeees eee £785 0 0 
Martin.. 650 0 0 
FERRO. <2 voapevenswapuaveseins seneesegeosrcs 613 10 0 
BOMG00G 2, cocccvcsossssesenesapsertencesese 600 0 0 


’ For building four “shops on North London Railway 
Company’s land, Dalston-lane, Mr. E. H. Horne, 
architect :— 









Bishop osoveseccvecese glmsatdaaibensudedion £2,979 9 0 
Axford Tors 2,954 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman  * 0 0 
Preedy & Son .... 2,875 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan . oat 00 
Turner (accepted) .........s0..-000 2,447 0 0 





For the erection of an hotel in the Cattle-market, 
Derby, exclusive of foundations, cellaring, and stabling. 
Mr. cori e Thompson, Borough Surveyor, architect :— 








L ett & Forrest .....s:00..sc0ree £1,990 4 . 
hompson 1,744 

See ce sritioke : 1/564 0 0 
Fryer (accepted) ...... 1,539 0 0 





For the construction of pipe-sewers and other works in 
connexion therewith in the parish of Putney, for the 
Wandsworth Board of Wor! Mr. Jas. Niblett, sur- 














by Joseph Dixon, master mason to this bridge.” 


A. 





more than 51. per mile. 





veyor :— 
NOIR icc ctesstvamcanviiesidiaieriio £1,650 0 0 
Brew & Co 0 0 
Trinsley 4 0 
Avis & Son .. . 1,355 0 0 
Wainwright - 1,34 0 0 
oodyear ag 0 0 
Robinson 1, 0 0 
Strickson 1, 00 
RIES - 1,009 10 0 

ke WIT dccsesscscouktvegacont tones 950 0 0 
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